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NOTES, NEWS, and NOTICES 


Venice: 


The U.S. section of the 29th Biennale has 
been organized by the International Program 
of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. It 
will comprise 15 sculptures by David Smith 
and 10 recent paintings by Mark Rothko se- 
lected by Sam Hunter, together with 36 paint- 
ings by Mark Tobey and 13 sculptures by 
Seymour Lipton, selected by Frank O’Hara. 
U.S. Commissioner for the 29th Biennale is 
Porter McCray, Director of the International 
Program. 

The Austrian Pavillion (Commissioner: Pro- 
fessor Otto Benesch, Director of The Alber- 
tina, Vienna) will present a retrospective ex- 
hibition of the works of Gustav Klimt (1862 
to 1918), paintings by Alfred Wickenberg, 
drawings by Jungnickel and Fronius, and 
sculpture by Georg Ehrlich. 

Germany (Commissioner: Professor Eber- 
hard Hanfstaengl) will present 36 oil and 
tempera paintings by Kandinsky of 1901—1914 
from the Gabrielle Miinter Collection. In ad- 
dition there will be a selection of works by 
some of Germany’s leading vanguard artists, 
most of which were shown in the exhibition 
Aktiv-Abstrakt, organized last fall by Dr. F. 
L. Bayerthal (Friedrich Bayl—German Editor 
of ART INTERNATIONAL). These are the 
painters Julius Bissier, Rolf Cavael, K.O. Gotz, 
K. R. H. Sonderborg, Hans Platscheck, Emil 
Schumacher, Fred Thieler and Heinz Trikes, 
and the sculptors O. H. Hajek and Fritz Koenig. 

Japan will be represented by four painters, 
Ryushi Kawabata, Seison Maeda, Ichiro Fuku- 
zawa, and Kenzo Okada (of New York), and 
two sculptors, Yoshi Kinouchi and Shindo 
Tsuji. 

Latecomers to the Biennale include Greece 
(Commissioner: Professor Tony Spiteri), Nor- 
way (Dr. Haakon Stenstadsvéld), South Africa 
(Dr. Maurice van Essche), Australia (Mrs. Mitty 
Risi), Israel (Professor K. Schiff), Brazil (Mr. 
Lourival Gomes Machado), Switzerland (Pro- 
fessor Hans Stocker). 


New York: 


The first triennial exhibition of recent 
American prints, sponsored by the Print 
Council of America, will open simultaneously 
in 8 museums on September 15, 1959. These 
are the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Brooklyn Museum, 
the Cincinnati Art Museum, the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Achenbach 
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Foundation in San Francisco, and the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. On November 
10, 1959, the exhibition will open in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, the Currier Gal- 
lery in Manchester, the Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery in Memphis, the Walker Art Center, 
the Norfolk Museum, and the St. Louis City 
Art Center. 


Cincinnati: 


Artist-lithographers of 38 American, Asiatic 
and European nations are represented with 
some 450 prints in the 5th International Bien- 
nial of Contemporary Colour Lithography, 
which took place from February 28 to April 15 
at the Cincinnati Museum of Art. As in the 
past the exhibition was assembled by Dr. Gu- 
stave von Groschwitz, Senior Curator and 
Curator of Prints at the Museum, who visited 
some 20 European cities during the summer 
of 1957 to make a personal selection and to 
disinter or catalyse new talent. Lithography 
has enjoyed a renascence during the years 
since the war: artists are attracted by its 
freedom of manipulation, its colour range and 
textural effects, while the public—that part of 
it which is interested in contemporary art but 
cannot afford to buy paintings—is attracted 
by its low prices. 


Dr. von Groschwitz’s last selection enjoyed 
an extraordinary success, the whole exhibit- 
ion, or parts of it, touring the United States 
and Europe after it closed in Cincinnati. It 
seems probable that the 1958 Biennial will be 
at least as well received for it contains work 
by a number of the most interesting younger 
artists as well as the old masters of modern 
art. There are, for example, lithographs by 
Soulages (star of the exhibition represented 
with 8 prints), Jorn, Bryen, Nallard, Gillet, 
Troekes, Baj, Bertini, Scordia, Sugai, Acht and 
Gear, along with prints by Kokoschka, Arp, 
Bissiére, Chagall, Dubuffet, Estéve, Hartung, 
Manessier, Masson, Picasso, Poliakoff, Singier, 
Villon, Winter, Afro, Campigli, Fontana, San- 
tomaso, Severini, Tamayo, Dali, Miré, Hayter, 
Moore and Stuart Davis. 


(—Curious, and unfortunate, that American 
vanguard artists have till now shown little 
interest in lithography. The medium would 
seem a “natural” for such painters as Kline, 
Motherwell, Gottlieb, Newmann, Ferren and 
Rothko, for instance.—Ed.) 


(continued on page 26) 
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The New York School-Then and Now by William Rubin 
Part II 


of the earliest pioneers of independent avant-garde painting in New York, only Motherwell 
and De Kooning are still alive. Gorky died a decade ago, and though Pollock’s death was more 
recent, his art had been in crisis for the last five years of his life. 

Motherwell has had his difficulties recently. His last show, built largely around a group of oils 
entitled Je t'aime, lacked the clarity and decision that had characterized his painting from its 
serious beginnings in 1941. Prior to this show he had maintained a very high standard, albeit 


by running fewer adventurous risks than Pollock or Gorky, by husbanding his resources, and by 
' relying upon his almost Puritan taste. During the last five years his cool, controlled art has 
' metamorphosed. His forms have softened; their edges are marked by the irregularities of 


loose brushwork instead of by the rigor of line. In the Je faime series the local spot of colour 


' was overcultivated at the expense of the overall composition. 


. Though Willem De Kooning was not as influential 2 pioneer in fhe early forties as Gorky, 


Pollock or Motherwell, his painting has shown the steadiest growth and the most consistent 
invention. On the eve of World War II, he had just broken with the restrained representational 
style reminiscent of the early Gorky to explore the possibilities of abstract organic shapes. 
His canvases of that time had a flowing rhythm but nothing of the vitality or power they 
were to acquire at the end of the decade. De Kooning’s development during the forties is 
difficult to plot as his first one-man show took place only in 1948. Before that time there was 
much talk about his work in artist’s circles, and individual canvases appeared here and there, 
but until the Retrospective next winter at the Museum of Modern Art and the Minneapolis 
Museum, the chronology of the earlier years will remain obscure. 

In any event, from 1948 until the present he has been the model Abstract-Expressionist. The 
term itself becomes him more than most of the other artists to whom it is now applied. The 
powerful expanding and tumbling shapes of the dark pictures, like the Painting of 1948, soon 
gave way to the slashing “action” method that he used in the great series of Women which 
occupied him over the next years. Aside from the aggressive application of pigment and the 
jagged, broken, and perilous character of the shapes, the representation of the female exceeds 
in violence even Dubuffet’s famed Corps de Dames. It is as though the triumphal elimination 
of the image in the forties was never a complete victory; just as figuration returned to haunt 
Pollock in his later works, so it is accepted by De Kooning—but only as a basis for mutilation. 
Though not a pioneer of the New York School, Adolph Gottlieb has nevertheless progressed so 
far in the last decade as to join De Kooning in the vanguard of Abstract-Expressionism. In 
the forties, working in a manner somewhat related to Surrealism, but not derived from it, 
Gottlieb developed his so called “pictographic” style. In the pictures of that time he usually 
divided the canvas into rectangles of varying sizes, within which he placed heads, serpents, 
hands, or other hieroglyphics of his private language. These pictures had a very high order 
of “iconographic” inventiveness but were not notable for consciousness of cuisine and, as 
compositions, tended to be repetitious. Since 1950 he has disengaged himself from the picto- 
graphic style and has introduced a number of new compositional motifs, at the same time 
enlarging his appreciation of the matiére. In the transitional paintings of 1951—52 the clear 
edges of the rectangular fields on which the pictographs had been placed became blurred, and 
the surface took on a more continuous character. The shapes imposed on these rectangles 
shifted meanwhile from the context of magic and Jungian psychology to more abstract and 
yet highly cryptic suggestions of still-life objects. 

There followed a group of still-life pictures in which the table top was tilted into the picture 
plane so that we have the impression of looking down upon it. In this series a freer, more 
sensitive use of pigment was established, which Gottlieb exploited with even greater variety 
and beauty in the “landscape” series that began in earnest around 1954. The area below the 
“horizon line” of these pictures was often filled with loosely spun out ribbons of pigment or 
giant graphic signs, while the “sky” played host to simple groups of flattened black, blue, and 
red disks. 

The distillation of these landscape pictures is Gottlieb’s most recent series of narrow vertical 
canvases called “Bursts” or “Blasts”. These consist simply of an irregular black mass and 
(above it) a coloured disk against a white ground. There is something haunting about this 
image. The disk seems to take on cosmic significance, and the black forms mysteriously retain 
something of the “sign” quality of the pictographs from which they evolved. 

The work of Bradley Walker Tomlin, who used Gottlieb-like signs and ribbons of colour in 
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the now well-known “all over” style which he launched in 1948, has always seemed to me 
overvalued. His lack of real independence as a painter was manifest in the extensive Retro- 


spective given him by the Whitney Museum earlier in the season. In the late thirties and | 


early forties Tomlin produced amalgams of Cubism, Picasso, and later Masson and Miré, 
never fréeing himself from the self-conciousness and sense of chic that marked his early 
work as an illustrator. The paintings done from 1948 to his death in 1953 are all elegant, but 
very few have much painterly density. Were it not for his close friendship with leading 
members of the New York School (like Gottlieb, Motherwell, and Guston) and his ability to 
synthesize their inventions, it is highly doubtful that he would ever have succeeded. Tomlin 
exemplifies the artist who is “carried” forward by the momentum of his time and place in 
history. 

Franz Kline takes greater risks than Tomlin did, and if he is guilty of many failures and 
frequent vulgarity, his best pictures—those which almost by some miracle “come off” perfectly 
—have an extraordinary breadth and power. Kline has taken a corner of the cryptic calli- 
graphy of Gottlieb and Tomlin and written it large. He is more truly an “action” painter than 
they in that he executes the whole painting quickly and spontaneously, playing upon his 
painterly intuition of the moment. The rough edges created by the manoeuvers of his immense 
house-painter’s brush and the occasional accidental dripping all contribute to the sense of 
freshness. Thus far, Kline has had success only with his black and white paintings, and as 
his exhibition at the Janis Gallery next month will include some new essays in colour, it is 
being awaited with interest. 

If the painters I have discussed thus far may be described as Abstract-Expressionists, another 
group whose work has become central in the last five years may best be called Abstract- 
Impressionists. Perhaps the way to distinguish them from the various other currents of New 
York painting is to say that their’s is an art of sensations independent of poetic allusion 
(Gorky) or athletic action (Pollock and Kline). The master painter of this group is Mark 
Rothko. His large, soft rectangles of coloured light have remarkable presence and—even more 
than Pollock’s work—seem to have broken with easel painting in favor of architecture. As in 
the case of many of his colleagues, Rothko’s earliest independent painting emerged from Sur- 
realism. Archaic Idol (1945), for example, is a symbol spun together from a calligraphy 
deriving from “automatic writing”. But by 1949 he had achieved his signature style. Number! 
of that year is a puzzle of soft colour patches, some tending towards the geometrical and 
others wholly amorphic in character. Because of the irregular, faded edges ( a technique 
perhaps suggested by the late works of Bonnard), the colour patches seem suspended, floating 
at varying distances from the plane of the wall, depending on the warmth of the colour. In 
1950 Rothko reduced the number of forms and eliminated the irregular shapes. Since then he 
has remained within a restricted vocabulary of rectangles (usually two or three), varying only 
their size and colour. These paintings have an infinite calm, a stability and order, doing for 
sensations what the late Mondrian achieved for the intellect. As in the case of the latter, 
however, this is achieved at the cost of an a priori exclusion of great areas of possible artistic 
experience. 

Clyfford Still has been working in a vein which, particularly prior to 1950, is related to that 
of Rothko. But whereas Rothko loves the soft edge and the sense of architectural stability, 
Still prefers shapes with jagged edges, often suggesting a broken razor-blade, and his paint- 
ings are charged with nervousness, sometimes even aggression. In the painting before 1950 his 
forms are smaller, dispersed in a more fragmentary way, and less sharply defined as spots. 
These works probably influenced Philip Guston, whose mature painting dates only from 1950. 
Before his “conversion” to modern painting Guston worked in an illustrative style, the ante- 
cedents of which were Ben Shahn and the Social-Protest painters of the thirties. But from 
1950 to 1954 he created canvases covered with flickering spots of sensation, suggesting early 
Monet paintings discharged of their subject matter. But whereas Monet’s brushstrokes were 
generally short dabs freely applied in all directions, Guston’s application of pigment seemed 
to obey a more architectural directive, tending to be either vertical or horizontal and recalling 
some of the loose brushwork passages in Picasso’s and Braque’s Cubism of 1911—13, as well 
as Mondrian’s “plus and minus” series. Gradually the dispersed spots of Guston’s earlier 
pictures began pulling together, as though drawn by some internal magnet, to form larger 
patches. In his magnificent show last month at the Janis Gallery these congealed shapes had 
taken on greater definition and variety, and seemed to creep out like tendrils over the 
surface of the canvas. The delicious morceaux and the extraordinary cuisine of these last 
paintings recall those marvelously abstract Vuillards of the early 1890's. 
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Hyde Solomon, Sam Francis, and Angelo Ippolito have also emerged in the last few years as 
painters exploiting related veins of Abstract-Impressionism. Solomon’s long, straight strokes, 
like blades of grass, are subtly differentiated in colour but lack variety in rhythm and direct- 
ion. Francis has recently modified his earlier rather repetitious “all-over” image and now sets 
his arabesques and swirls against large areas of unpainted canvas. Ippolito works from a 
palette of extraordinarily delicate nuances, the whole canvas often flickering with shades of 
the same colour. His impressionist brushwork developed gradually from a dissolution of his 
earlier Cubism. (This process of rendering Cubism more and more an art of the touch, 
passing finally into a form of Impressionism, has been a familiar pattern since the war. It is 
found too in the work of European painters like Bazaine.) 


Though the men who broke the ground for the New York School were all painters, the 
sculptors were not far behind, and the last few years have seen some of them gain well- 
deserved recognition. In the first installment of this article I discussed the work of Theodore 
Roszak who, taking a leaf from the Surrealists, developed as a visionary sculptor of brilliant 
technical mastery in the handling of metal. It is David Smith, however, who emerges increas- 
ingly as the “bridge” figure in American sculpture, synthesizing the trends of the thirties with 
the advances of Surrealism and then passing (like Pollock and Gorky) into a style wholly 
personal and independently American. Smith is second only to Calder as a pioneer in free- 
standing metal sculpture, but whereas Calder’s development is bound to the history of 
European art in its most important phases, Smith’s development is at the center of the coming 
of age of American art. It is not accidental that steel and iron have been his chief materials. 
Metal is free of art-historical associations, and evokes images of modern industry, power, and 
progress. It also has great malleability under the torch and renders possible a whole voca- 
bulary of “open” and skeletal forms, which Smith has used increasingly since 1950 in those 
works that I consider to be his best. 

The consciousness of the will, and the strong sense of manipulation in Smith’s sculpture, is 
totally lacking in the work of Richard Lippold, who uses metal wire to realize intricate and 
often fascinating geometrical constellations. Though Lippold’s vogue is growing, I personally 
find him shallow. His work is all in straight and, unfortunately, usually predictable lines. 
Since the geometrical patterns he uses are invariably symmetrical, the decorative attraction 
of their first impression cannot prevent his pieces from eventually boring. One feels he 
discovered a “gimmick” idea, which he implemented to perfection in the Full Moon, completed 
in 1950. His considerably larger Sun, commissioned by the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
other “Constellations” he has done in the last few years are simply elaborations of the earlier 
work. Since the original idea belongs more to mathematics than to art, it does not lend itself 
to true variation, with the result that Lippold is forced to multiply elements in order to create 
the appearance of change. His Sun suffers from this over-elaboration and is so loaded with 
sub-geometries that one gets lost in the maze. 


Ibram Lassaw, too, has suffered from the restrictedness of the wire-line style. From 1950 to 
1956 he made a trademark of labyrinths formed by endlessly turning the wire in on itself at 
right angles. But even though he enriched the wire with an overlay of soldered lead of varying 
density, he was not able to avoid considerable repetitiousness, so much so that in 1955 he began 
incorporating larger pieces of metal which he used in dialogue with the wire superstructure. 
As yet, however, this new combination has produced nothing comparable in quality to his best 
“galaxies” of around 1950. 

I find myself quite resistant also to the work of Seymour Lipton and Raoul Hague, both of 
whom have achieved a certain vogue in the last few years working in a more monumental 
and somewhat archaizing mode. Lipton cuts his forms from sheet steel and then works over 
them in bronze, giving them a rough golden surface. His vocabulary of organic forms (aggres- 
sive flowers, forbidding birds) is strongly reminiscent of Roszak’s, but he never achieves the 
latter’s tautness of composition or intensity of surface. Hague works in wood, for the most 
part carving segmented torsos. These never seem to overcome an archaizing heavyhandedness, 
which Hague may have inherited from his teacher Zorach. In any case, his work comes peril- 
ously close to confusing the massive and the truly monumental. 


To my mind the most interesting of the younger sculptors is Richard Stankiewicz who mani- 
pulates pieces of iron and steel in the form of the motors, boilers, mattress springs, auto parts 
that he finds in a local junk yard. The prototype of such sculpture is Picasso’s remarkable 
Bull’s Head, made from the handlebars and seat of a bicycle. But Picasso’s piece is basically 
a Surrealist objet trouvé aidé. The seat and handlebars were in no way altered; what was 
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new was their unusual juxtaposition. For Stankiewicz, however, the junk is just a starting 
point. It is subjected to stripping, welding, bending, and segmentation, so that the integrity 
of the original boiler or motor is subordinated completely to the personage or animal that 
emerges. Until recently Stankiewicz’s best pieces were whimsical figures (like his monumental 
Kabuki Dancer) and animals (his show last fall revolved around the theme of the aviary). 
The powerful untitled piece he showed in the Whitney Annual seemed to suggest a new and 
more strong-willed departure. Here no recognizable image was sought; the wheel-like forms 
playing abstractly against one another in space contained the drama in themselves. 

Baziotes, Motherwell, De Kooning, Guston, Kline, Lippold, and Lassaw are now in their forties. 
Rothko, Still, and Gottlieb are over fifty. Although most of them had emerged in their thirties 
as strong painters and leaders of the avant-garde, no such groundswell can be perceived 
among the young men of the second generation of the New York School. Of course, one can 
hardly expect the new generation to be equally revolutionary, for the task of breaking the 
last links with a tradition that went back to the Renaissance has already been done for them. 
But for the most part the painters under forty today have tended to be relatively conservative, 
and few have sustained the kind of adventurousness and vitality we see in the older men. 
While one hears of “action painting” as the central trend in the New York School, it is 
suprisingly rare among the best men under forty. Curiously, the strongest second generation 
advocates of athletic art have been the women. I think of Elaine De Kooning and Joan 
Mitchell particularly. The former has adopted the slashing, heavily pigmented way of working 
established by her husband, but has subverted it somewhat to a primacy of the image, with 
the result that we feel a certain tension between the picture as image and as painting. Joan 
Mitchell is less compromising. She vigorously applies long bands of pigment which vibrate 
against each other in a way that communicates the light and movement of things in nature 
but without any suggestion of a specific image. Having emerged about six years ago as a 
very talented painter in a Kandinskyish vein, she has absorbed the lessons of Polloek and De 
Kooning while achieving greater independence and personality. 

Helen Frankenthaler has done some interesting things in a looser, more accidental mode, 
spilling sheets of very liquid pigment over the canvas surfaces and evoking—conjuring—from 
them poetic floral and organic allusions. Her most recent show, however, was a disappoint- 
ment. The colour tended towards the cosmetic, and the accidental elements lacked the quality 
of inevitability which has marked her best pictures over the last few years. In this suggestive, 
almost Rorschach-like blotting and spilling of the pigment, I prefer the work of Paul Jenkins. 
His shapes are sharper at the edges than Frankenthaler’s and seem more consciously determined, 
even when they are most accidental. Taking a page from the book of the Surrealists, parti- 
cularly their “Decalcomanies”, Jenkins has created a world of luminous psychic caverns, 
organic jewels, and mysterious presences, without ever verging on the literal. In his latest 
pictures his colour has become brighter and more direct, and he increasingly uses webs and 
threads of thicker spilled pigment which give a variety and density lacking in much of his 
previous work. 

But some of the finest recent painting is being done by young men whose pictures would not 
have been avant-garde even a generation ago. Gandy Brodie, for example, works from frag- 
mentary landscape and still-life motifs, for the most part, and somehow finds something fresh 
to say within the older framework of representation. There is a searching quality to his 
brushwork that comes as a relief after the bravado of most New York painting. His landscapes 
seem imbued with tangible atmosphere, his still-lifes fresh with dew. I am reminded of the 
earlier Gorky by Gandy’s most recent pictures, and just as Gorky did in later years, I think 
this young New Yorker will eventually find a more private language as vehicle for his except- 
ional painterly talent. 

The rehabilitation of the image takes quite another form in the work of Robert Rauschenberg, 
Jasper Johns, Allan Kaprow, and a few others who constitute, in effect, a native neo-Dada 
movement. Rauschenberg interests me most. His “Construction with Door”, called Interview, 
is a kind of Pandora’s closet of unlikely attic memories. A lace handkerchief, a brick, an old 
chromo, a baseball, a photo of a nude are among the objects which evoke memories of different 
ages and aspects of the artist’s experience. To be sure, these juxtapositions lack the incisive 
effect of the Surrealist “chance meeting of an umbrella and a sewing machine on a dissecting 
table”, but they are designed not so much to trigger universal psychic chain reactions as to 
provide a somewhat nostalgic kaleidoscope of private experience. 

There are many others I might speak of, and probably will, when their experiments have 
crystallized into new pictorial experiences. 
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Document d’Epoque 


L’importance numérique prise par la 
tachisme dans les vocations des peintres de 
tous les pays est plus facile 4 constater qu’a 
juger. Est-il ume mode plus qu’un mouve- 
ment d’art? Répond-il & un mouvement ori- 
ginal dans l’inconscient de l’époque? II cor- 
respond, sans doute, a tout cela a la fois. Sa 
mode, des plus faciles, est donc des plus sé- 
duisantes pour les moins doués, tacheurs 
oe tacher, mais non pas toujours pein- 

re! 


Mouvement d’art né de |’Abstraction, bien- 
qu’il ne s’y confine pas toujours, il a cepen- 
dant complété celle-ci dans ses possibilités 
de non-figuration. Les formes euclidiennes, 
figures pures, sont tout de méme des figures; 
la tache, non. 


Le tachisme constitue également une mani- 
festation symbolique, du méme ordre que 
Dada. Il bafoue le pourrissement de notre 
civilisation judéo-greco-chrétienne, vieille de 
prés de vingt siécles. La tache vient 4 point 
comme l]’expression physique des taches mo- 
rales de notre décadence, en méme temps 
que son informel renferme les éclosions de 
lére nouvelle. 


Tachisme! Je n’aime guére le mot, dont je 
suis, parait-il un des parrains. J’en dis du 
mal comme tout le monde, mais comme tout 
le monde je m’en sers. Aprés tout une en- 
seigne n’est pas une idée générale, c’est une 
image qu’on retient. Ici l'image tache, ce qui 
est déplaisant; peut-on lui reprocher de bien 
faire son office? Car le propre du tachisme 
est de tacher. Or c’est aussi le propre de la 
peinture! Lia tachisme a rendu 4a celle-ci 
enorme service de la ramener a son vrai 
probléme. 


Quand l’Abstraction géométrique avait li- 
béré l’art du sujet qui l’encombrait, déja un 
grand pas avait été fait. En me prenant plus 
la nature pour théme direct, l’Abstraction 
revenait 4 la nature de la peinture. Repre- 
nant la célébre définition de Maurice Denis, 
elle n’en retenait que l’essentiel: «des cou- 
leurs en un certain ordre assemblées.» 


La nature de la peinture, c’est la couleur. 
Mais quelle est la vraie nature de la couleur? 
La matiére, la matiére de transposition 4 la- 
quelle la lumiére donne vie, la rendant dra- 
matique dans le clair-obscur, éclatante ou 
tempérée selon les heures et les pays. 


Or, l’Abstraction géométrique, procédant 
avec arbitraire, a souvent limité la couleur 


Du nouveau dans le Tachisme: le Boulettisme par Pierre Guéguen 


au prisme solaire, plus le blanc et le noir: 
leur synthése, leur néant. L’arbitraire d’ail- 
leurs va de droit avec l’art, lequel ne se jus- 
tifie pas par ses théories, mais justifie celles- 
ci par des ceuvres, 4 tel moment de lhis- 
toire. Ces ceuvres accomplies, d’autres toutes 
différentes apparaissent, légitimant 1]’évolu- 
tion nécessaire. 


Il devenait évident que la peinture ne 
pouvait indéfiniment se limiter 4 des formes 
géométriques, ni a des couleurs primaires 
posées en aplat. Déja des artistes abstraits 
(Hartung, Lanskoy, Schneider, Poliakoff) 
s’étaient évadés die ces limites et redonnaient 
un corps a la couleur. Celle-ci n’est pas seu- 
lement l’irisation du monde par I’arc-en-ciel, 
la méduse d’essence de l’asphalte, ou la phy- 
sique des lamelles transparentes. Elle est 
aussi chimie et biologie: la peau du monde! 


La tachisme a redonné a la peinture une 
vraie peau épidermique, au lieu d’une peau 
d’ange. Ainsi paradoxalement, la tache, ce 
désordre, a ramené l’ordre dans un art trop 
séraphique. Sa révolution a rendu, a ce faux 
tableau qu’est la palette, sa puissance orgia- 
que et débraillée. Quielle ait été jusqu’a faire 
du tableau une fausse palette, c’est incontes- 
table, surtout entre les mains des mauvais 
peintres, majorité de toute école. Il n’y a pas 
d’art sans maitrise. La matiére est faite pour 
étre maitrisée, le destin méme de l’humanité 
le démontre tout se passant comme si un dé- 
miurge absent obligeait constamment l’homme 
a le remplacer, pronom d’un Nom divin. 


Il n’en reste pas moins que la vraie pein- 
ture est celle de la pate, et que, mince ou 
gluante, la touche fait tache. La vocation du 
peintre, disent les psychiatres, date de la 
bavette, des régurgitations du bébé baveur, 
avaleur de sable, voire de matiéres plus mal- 
propres, si on l’abandonnait 4 ses instincts 
bestiaux. Si cette théorie choque les Ames 
aristocratiques, c’est qu’elles ne savent pas 
trés exactement, ce que représente la couleur, 
dans la vie quotidienne de l’atelier. La pa- 
lette élégante, ot Il’on passe le pouce, est 
remplacée, la plupart du temps, par quelque 
petit meuble 4 étages, vrai dépétoir, qui pa- 
raitrait excrémentiel si la bigarrure ne sau- 
vait tout. Evidemment, le magma de boue 
colorée ne date pas du tachisme, ni de Monti- 
celli, ni de la partie authentique d’Utrillo, 
mais existait pour un Rubens et avant lui. 


Il n’empéche que le Tachisme nous a rap- 
pelé cette vérité premiére: si le tableau est 
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avant tout des couleurs en un certain ordre 
assemblées, cette couleur est matiére. Ceux 
- Youbliaient, jouaient a l’ange et faisaient 


Ceci entendu, les documents restent assez 
rares sur la technique tachiste, dont il est 
trop facile de dire qu’elle va de soi. Il y a 
trente-six maniéres de tacher, on s’en aper- 
coit dans la vie courante; aussi imagine-t-on 
les raffinements auxquels un art qui s’y voue 
peut aboutir! 


L’an dernier, dans la revue, Les Lettres 
Nowvelles, Jean Dubuffet s’est expliqué, a 
propos de ses Empreintes, en une étude 
pleine de poésie, car la poésie nait volontiers 
de toute technique originale, soit dirait Pla- 
ton, d’un passage du non-étre a Vétre. L’ana- 
lyse de ce texte précieux aide 4 la compré- 
hension non seulement formelle mais spiri- 
tuelle de son ceuvre. 


Un autre document vient de nous étre fourni 
& Poccasion de la publication d’un Don Qui- 
chotte de Dali. Une présentation au Musée 
Jacquemart-André 4 Paris, exhibait «le livre 
le plus cher du monde>, qui aurait pu aussi 
bien étre le livre le plus décevant, malgré ou 
plutét, 4 cause, de ses lettres d’or. L’ouvrage 
au contraire est remarquable, a la fois comme 
édition de luxe et comme édition d’art. Les 
lithographies de Dali qui l’illustrent peuvent 
compter parmi les meilleures des ses ceuvres 
et les meilleures du genre. 


Son surréalisme, devenu classique en quel- 
que sorte, a pris un style dépouillé et essen- 
tiel; de plus, appliquant un moyen surréa- 
liste, il a abouti au Tachisme et en a tiré un 
beau parti, créant, non de l’informel pour 
linformel, mais conjuguant les formes vir- 
tuoses de son art avec Pimprévu d’un en- 
crage automatique. 


Au mot tachisme, je prefére ce mot dinfor- 
mel, moins plastique mais plus philosophique, 
trouvé par Tapié. Si le tachisme rentre dans 
Y'Informel, tout n’est pas tache dans ce der- 
nier: le labour, le nuage, la mer... par exem- 
ple. Mais pour arriver par l’expression 4 l’In- 
formel, le procédé le plus simple et le plus 
employé aujourd’hui, est de tacher. Les meil- 
leurs organisent leurs taches en systémes, en 
constellations de taches; mais avant de les 
organiser, c’est a dire de ‘faire passer le résul- 
tat du gribouillis automatique dans le do- 
maine de lart, il faut tacher doublement, au 
sens étymologique: marquer en salissant. 


Dali, lui, a frappé en salissant, frappé sans 
se commettre par l’empoigne directe. Il a uti- 
lisé le bombardement! I) fallait y penser. 
L’artiste y avait pensé tout jeune A vingt 
~ il paria qu’il remporterait le Grand os 
de l’Académie de Madrid en peignant.. 
toucher la toile! Se placant a plus d’un cain 
du chevalet, il propulsait ses couleurs. Les 
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éclaboussures adroites finirent, parait-il, par 
représenter une jeune femme nue, et vierge 
ajoute l’auteur, car il n’y eut pas a déplorer 
éclaboussure était 
comme certains 
fauves historiques des arénes, avaient léché 
mais respecté la nouvelle Blandine! 


Ayant ainsi qu’au fond il est le pre- 
mier de tous a avoir, en ce siécle, fait du 
tachisme, presque 4 la mamelie, car il dut 
aussi éclabousser le sein de sa nourrice de 
taches étoilées, Dali écrit en sous-titre d’un 
livre commentant son livre: «Pourquoi mal- 
gré moi, les lithographies de mon Don Qui- 
chotte seront les lithographies du siécle.» La 
modestie de Dali n’a jamais étonné personne, 
et pourtant, ce «malgré moi» est modeste, 
bien qu’il ouvre un monde: le monde de Il’acte 
automatique appliqué a la tache; de I’infor- 
Sey Cones au secours des formes trop 


L’été du 1956, Dali fut sollicité de travailler 
sur pierre lithographique pour illustrer des 
extraits de Don Quichotte. Por, il honnissait 
ce procédé; mais sa «volonté de puissance 
exaspérée jusqu’a l’hyperesthésie agressive... 
une i angélique éblouit soudain les ma- 
choires de (son) cerveau». Il tirerait 4 l’ar- 
quebuse, sur la pierre, des balles truffées, 
non d’eau d’arquebuse mais d’encre litho- 
graphique. C’est ce qu’il fit, 4 bord d’un pon- 
ton des Vedettes de la Tour Eiffel, au milieu 
de cent moutons amenés a Paris pour le 
grand parchemin de l’exemplaire a douze 
millions! L’ére du Boulettisme était ouverte. 
Sur la pierre arquebusée, apparut une <écla- 
boussure divine, une espéce d’aile angélique 
dont les détails aériens et la rigueur dyna- 
mique dépassaient toutes les techniques em- 
ployées jusqu’a ce jour». 


L’inventeur ne pouvait s’arréter la. Il 
lanca son Boulettisme 4 New York, prenant 
un abonnement pour tirs lithographiques 4 
l’Académie Militaire! Chaque fois il en résul- 
tait une ceuvre, qu’il n’avait plus qu’a signer 
et que les amateurs, nous dit-il, s’arrachaient 
pour de «Grands Prix». 


Comment ne pas étre optimiste dans de 
telles conditions? Et Dali de nous confier: 
«Une fois de plus, je m’apercus que j’avais 
devancé les ultimes découvertes de Ja science, 
lorsque trois mois aprés mon premier coup 
d’arquebuse, j’appris que des savants emp- 
loyaient du boulettisme pour essayer de dé- 
couvrir les mystéres de la création.» Trois 
mois aprés? Non! Trente-sept ans avant! Lord 
Rutherford, en 1919, bombarda le premier 
des protons de bore, d’azote, etc., avec des 
particules alpha de radium, et en détacha 
des protons d’hydrogéne, confirmant ainsi 
Yunité de la matiére des Anciens. 


Dali multiplia ses expériences. Une coquille 
d’escargot tirée de trés prés et remplie 


d’encre, produisit une éclaboussure «plus er 
vine encore, une galaxie pré-escargotique a 
Yinstant supréme de sa création». Deux cor- 
nes de rhinocéros emplies de mie de pain 
encrée, projetant sur la pierre leur contenu, 
donnérent les ailes éclatées d’un moulin. La 
projection se fit 4 main ouverte mais 4 yeux 
fermés, pour mieux tenter le hasard. 


Le boulettisme biologique lui réussissant, 
Dali encre des crapauds minuscules, chus 
exprés d’une grenouille qui avait réussi a 
senfler en nuage. Ils devinrent les motifs 
prodés du costume de Don Quichotte. Un our- 
sin, lancé du haut d’un mur, tacha la pierre 
dune sorte d’aube céleste. Une petite spire 
modelée dans la «silly past» produisit, encrée, 
une belle volute d’ammonite. Une volée de 
chevrotines dans le zinc lithographique, des- 
sina une nébuleuse spirale, qui devint, dans 
le sommeil de Don Quichotte, un réve d’infini. 
Une autre volée traca, dans le métal, le dra- 
gon de la haine qui hantait ses cauchemars. 


A ces projectiles il faut ajouter insectes 
et coquilles d’ceufs. Une de celles-ci, remplie 
d’encre rouge, fut projetée sur une pierre 
lithographique maintenue par un X 4a la ver- 
ticale et pivotant sur elle-méme. Dans la tache 
de sang produite, Dali retrouva la courbe lo- 
garithmique qui bombait ie front de Minerve! 
Lartiste utilise aussi bien comme boulets des 
boulettes de papier, de mastic, de glaise, 
ou des graviers, ajoutant autant de cordes 
a la lyre du hasard. Un papier lithographique 
froissé, malaxé 4 pleine mains et de petites 
projections d’encre rouge ont abouti au chef 
deuvre du livre: une transposition de la 
Madone de Raphaél que Dali dédie a sa 
femme, A Gala, ma Madone Sixtine. Comme 
Picasso refaisant a4 sa maniére les Femmes 
dAlger de Delacroix, Dali dynamite, dali- 
boulette la Vierge de Raphaél, la réinventant 
pas sa technique de compressions encrées, et 
employant tous les moyens pour produire la 
tache, entité préformelle. 


Il y a dans la tache une vertu infuse, que 
les civilisations bourgeoises ne veulent pas 
admettre, ne voyant que son cété de salis- 
sure, de souillure quasi morale. Mais déja un 
Léonard de Vinci avait compris le parti qu’of- 
frait, didactiquement, la tache, et il recom- 
mandait a ses disciples les figures curieuses 
que cette informelle formait. 


«Si vous prenez garde aux salissures de 
quelques vieux murs, ou aux bigarrures de 
certaines pierres jaspées, il s’y pourra ren- 
contrer des inventions et des représentations 
de divers paysages, des confusions de batail- 
les, des attitudes spirituelles, des airs de téte 
ou des figures étranges, des habillemenis 
capricieux et une infinité dautres choses, 
parce que l’eprit s’excite parmi cette confu- 
sion et qu’il y découvre plusiers inventions.» 


Ailleurs il revient sur le sujet, disant 4 un 
éléve: «Si tu regardes les murs barbouillés 
de taches ou faits de pierres d’espéces dif- 
férentes, et qu’il te faille imaginer quelque 
scéne, tu y découvriras des combats et figu- 
res de mouvements rapides, d’étranges airs 
de visages...» 


Jusqu’au 19e siécle, le meilleur éléve de 
Léonard, précurseur du Tachisme, a été Vic- 
tor Hugo, qui tirait des visions fantastiques 
de ses taches d’encre: monstres, vieux burgs, 
etc.... Ainsi fait Dali. Ib double sa composi- 
tion "figurative de figurations tirées des 
taches, mais qui conservent leur puissance 
de matiére informelle. Mieux, la composition 
figurative est inspirée des taches obtenues 
par jeté manuel ou par projectile d’arme. Ce 
sont elles qui prédisent le sujet: «Don Qui- 
chotte rencontre les géants paranoiaques 
quil portait en lui», «Don Quichotte truci- 
dant les enchanteurs», Don Quichotte lit, 
dans une lumiére digne de Vermeer, «maté- 
rialisant les futures noirceurs des zapateados 
de Goya.» Comme dit si justement André 
Malraux, la peinture nait de la peinture; on 
peut ajouter que, devenue nubile, c’est en- 
core la peinture qui l’engrosse. 


Michel Déon nous explique minutieuse- 
ment les divers succés opératoires de son 
peintre favori: «D’un coup d’arquebuse et de 
son point d’impact, est né ce héros accablé 
par le sort contraire. On voit le départ du 
coup et son dérapage qui ont recrée I’atti- 
tude de Don Quichotte et comment ce qui 
n’aurait pu. étre que tache s’est merveilleuse- 
ment plié au mouvement général. Sous les 
jambes du preux chevalier, l’Espérance bran- 
dit un sexe velu et triomphant, couronné du 
papillon fragile que Dali a chargé de sym- 
boliser Esprit.» Ici c’est encore une appro- 
priation, comme pour les «découvertes» scien- 
tifiques, car il y a longtemps que le papilion 
représente l’Ame: Psyché. Dali a raison d’em- 
prunter, Déon a moins raison de préner. 


La maitrise totale de la tache provoquée, 
hasardée impérieusement, Dali en donne 
comme une contre-épreuve dans les parties 
ou, volontairement, il se met a griffurer des 
sortes d’hélices tournantes, tourbillonnaires, 
encadrant une scéne d’évocation militaire de 
divers siécles. Son chef-d’ceuvre en ce genre 
est Don Quichotte lui-méme, dont la téte, le 
torse, les bras, les jambes, sont dessinés, 
comme des tourbillons de cercles superposés, 
de grandeurs inégales, le bouclier pareil a 
un Maelstrom de cerceaux. 


Ainsi, tout en réservant la maitrise totale 
de son inspiration, Salvador Dali nous fournit 
un document remarquable et abondant sur le 
tachisme et la maniére intelligentedes’en ser- 
vir. Il y a certes des tachistes plus forts, inté- 
graux. Quel dommage que ce ne soit pas leur 
esprit qui tache pour eux, aprés leurs tubes! 
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(Continued from page 16) 

The catalogue of the 5th Biennial contains, 
aside from the usual introductory statements 
and listing by nations, eight large colour re- 
productions. 


Philadelphia: 

At the Philadelphia Museum of Art on 
November 23rd four new sections of the 
Oriental Wing occupying the entire upper 
level of the South Wing of the Museum were 
opened to the public. Henri Marceau, Director 
of the Museum, states that the new installa- 
tions, together with the previously erected 
Indian pillared hall, or Mandapam, the Chin- 
ese palace room, Iranian mosaic tiled hall, and 
other works of major importance, are believed 
to constitute the most important assemblage 
of Oriental architectural elements to be housed 
in one museum. 

The new exhibits, among the last architect- 
ural elements to be brought out of China and 
Japan, were purchased in 1928 by the 
Museum’s Oriental expert and Vice-Director, 
Horace H.F. Jayne, but have only now been 
re-erected. 

One of the most impressive of the new 
installations is a Chinese Buddhist temple hall 
in red and gold from the Chi Hua Ssu, or 
Temple of Wisdom at Peking, built in 1444 by 
the famous Ming eunuch, Wang Chen, and 
presented to the Philadelphia Museum by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Wasserman. 

Much smaller, but also of great distinction, 
is a late 18th Century Chinese scholar’s study 
from Peking, the gift of Wright S. Ludington, 
with handsome furniture of the period, in- 
cluding a desk with equipment for painting 
and writing, given by Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Jenks. 

Surrounded with mossy plots, meticulously 
laid stone walks and green bamboo is the 
17th Century Japanese Buddhist Temple Sho- 
fukuji, or Temple of Attainment of Happiness, 
a subsidiary of the great Horyuji near Nara. 

The fourth exhibit is a ceremonial tea 
house, Sunkaraku, or Evanescent Joys, early 
20th Century, from Tokyo, appropriately 
furnished and set in an authentic garden. 

The restoration and installation of these 
architectural elements, and the reappointment 
of some of the other galleries of Oriental art, 
were financed by the City of Philadelphia. 


London: 

The National Trust has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Philip James, C.B.E. as 
Director of Waddesdon Manor and its Collec- 
tions, which were bequeathed to the Trust 
last year by the late Mr. James de Rothschild. 
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For the past 17 years Mr. James has been Art 
Director of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
and its predecessor, the C.E.M.A. 


Edinburgh: 

Among the events of this year’s Summer 
Festival will be a vast exhibition of Byzantine 
art assembled by Professor Talbot Rice from 
museums near and far, including those of 
Moscow and Leningrad. Also to be shown: 
modern paintings from the Ragnar Moltzau 
Collection, Oslo. 


Milan: 

A vast exhibition of 14th and 15th Century 
paintings and miniatures illustrating the life 
and cultural achievements of Milan under the 
Sforzas and Viscontis opened in April at the 
Palazzo Reale. The exhibition includes works 
never before shown by the Gothic miniatur- 
ists Giovanni di Milano, Michelino da Besocco 
and Giovannino de Grassi, as well as the 15th 
Century Milanese masters, Borgognone, Bu- 
tinore and Foppa. 


Munich: 

From June 15 till September 15 the Munich 
Residenz will house the fourth of the great 
exhibitions sponsored by the Council of Eu- 
rope, devoted this time to the art and culture 
of Europe during the 18th Century, “The 
Rococo Century” it is called in Munich. The 
18th Century was somewhat more austere (and 
more intelligent) in Dublin, London and Mass- 
achusetts, and there the exhibition might be 
known as “The Georgian Age”. 


Florence: 

From August till October this City will hold 
an international art and antiquities fair in the 
Palazzo Strozzi. The Fair Committee, under 
the leadership of the celebrated Florentine 
dealers Giuseppe and Mario Bellini, is now 
assembling works of great rarity from dealers 
and private collectors in all parts of Europe. 


Oxford: 
In June the University will award an honor- 
ary doctor’s degree to Pablo Picasso. 


Villars/Dordogne: 

Prehistoric paintings and drawings repre- 
senting mammoth elephants, a bear, horses, 2 
man fighting with a bison, and other subjects 
have been discovered here in a limestone 
cave. The pictures, which were covered by a 
four-centimeter thick layer of calcium car- 
bonate, are estimated to be about 30,000 years 
old—belonging stylistically between the art of 
Le Bugue (40,000 years old) and that of Las- 
caux. 


Continued on page 36 
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Neue Malerei in Frankreich 


von Friedrich Bayl 


«Neue Malerei in Frankreich» ist der Titel einer Ausstellung, welche von Friedrich Bayl in 
Paris zusammengestellt wurde und jetzt in Deutschland zu sehen ist. Sie zeigt Werke von 
Horia Damian, Jean Degottex, Sam Francis, Gino Gregori, Toshimitsu Imai, Laganne, Mar- 
faing, Mathieu, Riopelle, Serpan, Tapies und Wols. Die Ausstellung war bisher vom 13. 
bis 27. April im Rathaus von Soest; ist zurzeit bis 25. Mai im Fritz-Henssler-Haus in Dort- 
mund und wird ndchstens in Siegen, Solingen und anderen deutschen Stadten gezeigt. 
Wir bringen hier einige Ausziige von Friedrich Bayls einleitendem Vortrag, gehalten vor 
dem «Zeitgendssischen Forum» der Stadt Soest. — Redaktor 


Die neue Malerei in Frankreich und in 
Paris wird durch keine feste Gruppe, Schule 
oder Zeitschrift reprasentiert. Es sind einzelne 
Maler, die fiir sich malen; und obwohl alle in 
Paris wohnen, haben nur die wenigsten Ver- 
bindung miteinander. Jeder einzelne hatte 
seinen persénlichen Weg und seine persén- 
liche Entwicklung. Der eine ging durch die 
klassische Malerei und kam zur neuen durch 
die Destruktion; der andere fiihlte die Not- 
wendigkeit, das neue Verbindliche, das in und 
der Zeit Verbindliche zu gestalten; ein an- 
derer bemiachtigte sich des Neuen, ich méchte 
sagen, aus einer wissenschaftlichen, fast phi- 
losophischen Ueberzeugung, der vierte aus 
Lust am Experiment, am menschlichen und 
kiinstlerischen Abenteuer, der fiinfte aus 
einem fast physischen Bediirfnis nach totaler 
Inanspruchnahme. Die Motive sind vielfaltig 
und iiberschneiden sich; die Resultate sind 
entsprechend mannigfaltig. Es sind Bilder, die 
aus Gesten bestehen, aus Strukturen, Figura- 
tionen, Zeichen und Gerinnungen. 


Ich bin fast drei Wochen lang in Paris von 
Studio zu Studio, von Galerie zu Galerie ge- 
laufen, um diese Bilder zu vereinigen, gute 
und giiltige fiir viele, gewiB nicht alle Még- 
lichkeiten dessen, was ich aktiv-abstrakt 
nenne. Ich war bei meinem Suchen auf mich 
und auf mein Urteil angewiesen, Und natiir- 
lich auf die Bilder. Dabei ergab es sich, daB 
die Bilder selbst das letzte Wort hatten. Sie 
wehrten sich gegen andere, die nichts mit 
ihnen zu tun hatten, stieBen Werke der geo- 
metrisierenden Abstraktion ab, schieden sich 
von Schwachem, Ungeformtem, von der Wie- 
derholung und Spielerei. Es ging von den Bil- 
dern eine Kraft aus, die gewiB nicht das 
Gleichartige, aber das Gleichgerichtete, in ge- 
wissem Sinne das Kongeniale, die Weggenos- 
senschaft geistigen Strebens verlangte. Ich 
lieB die Bilder reden und mich iiberreden. 
Und schlieBlich stellte es sich heraus, daB 
Freunde, die die neue franzésische Malerei 
besser kennen als ich — ich nenne als einzi- 
gen und fiir alle denkbar nur Micheli Tapié — 
den Bildern und meiner Auswahl recht gaben. 
Meine Wahl war subjektiv, aber durchaus 
nicht subjektivistisch. Sie wurde im Geist der 
Bilder, ihrer Maler und Freunde vollzogen, in 
einem Geist, der machtiger und verantwor- 


tungsvoller ist als Geschmack, Vorliebe und 
Neigung eines Einzelnen. 


Dazu einige Hinweise. Was das Neue be- 
deutet, ist nicht mit einem Wort zu sagen. Im 
Gefolge des zweiten Weltkrieges kamen in 
New York und unabhangig davon in Paris 
einige Maler darauf, die scheinbar unerschiit- 
terlich mathematischen Gesetze der konkreten 
Malerei ins Schwanken zu bringen: Tobey, 
Pollock und Rothko, Wols, Mathieu, Bryen, 
Fautrier, Dubuffet und Michaux. Was sie zu 
sagen hatten, lieB sich nicht mit den tiblichen 
Mitteln, noch nach dem tiblichen Kanon aus- 
driicken — also sprengten sie ihn. Es war eine 
Destruktion von Grund auf, von Grund auf 
muBte neu begonnen werden. Damit entstand 
die Malerei des Informel, die ich als Aus- 
gangspunkt ansehe. 


Der erste Schritt war mit der Zerstérung 
der Form getan: es war bewiesen, da8 man, 
um etwas malerisch zu sagen, ohne die aristo- 
telische Grammatik auskommen konnte. Un- 
kontrolliert, voller Impulse, fast automatisch 
wurde Farbe auf die Leinwand geschleudert; 
Nebel, Ziige, Lagerungen entstanden — um 
Himmels willen keine feste Form. DaB aber 
die einmal in Bewegung gebrachte Malerei 
nicht bei der Negation, einem Manifest des 
Ungeformten Halt machen werde, lag in 
ihrem Wesen, wenn auch heute nicht wenige 
Maler in ihrer fixen Unkontrollierbarkeit im- 
mer noch ihr Heil suchen. Eine Manifestation 
des Chaotischen, Untergeordneten, Willkiir- 
lichen und Zufalligen fiihrt auf die Dauer im 
besten Fall zu etwas vag StimmungsmaéBigem 
und zu Geschmacklerei. Wer sich daran ge- 
wohat, jahrelang Ketten (auch der Konven- 
tion) zu zerbrechen, endet im Zirkus, denn 
alle Gewéhnung bringt nur Plattheit, Manier 
und Routine hervor, mag auch das erstaunte 
und sensationshungrige Publikum noch so sehr 
klatschen. SchlieBlich vollzieht der Maler nicht 
allabendlich die Befreiung als einen Akroba- 
tenakt, sondern nach schwerer Entscheidung 
als menschliche und kiinstlerische Tat, und 
er fragt sich deshalb, frei wovon? frei wozu? 
Wozu also? Um dem Anarchischen, dem In- 
formel, dem Unverbindlich-Formldsen auf 
neuer Ebene le Signifiant zu geben, das Be- 
deutende, Verbindliche, Gestalt und Geist. Da- 
mit erst erhalt und erhielt die kiinstlerische 
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Revolution, die die alten geometrisierenden 
Gesetzestafeln zerbrochen hatte, ihren tieferen 
Sinn, ihre innere und historische Bedeutung. 
Es entstand in Frankreich, was Michel Tapié 
«un art autre», eine ganz andere Kunst nennt, 
und fiir das ich in Deutschland den Begriff 
aktiv-abstrakt vorgeschlagen habe, da er das, 
was auf den Leinwinden geschieht, am um- 
fassendsten einzufangen scheint. 


Mit dem ersten und dem zweiten Schritt, 
mit dem Tachismus und der aktiv-abstrakten 
Malerei ist kein neuer Stil geschaffen wor- 
den, kein neuer Ismus. Ich méchte das be- 
sonders betonen. Kunsthistoriker wiirden sich 
vergebens bemiihen, in den Werken der ganz 
anderen Kunst gleichartige Stilelemente zu 
finden, die auf einen gemeinsamen Stilwillen 
schlieBen lassen. Das Neue ist vielmehr eine 
durchaus andersartige Verhaltensweise der 
Welt und sich selbst gegeniiber — mit ent- 
sprechenden kiinstlerischen Resultaten natiir- 
lich. Darin liegt auch der tiefere Grund, wes- 
halb sich trotz aller Bemiihungen fiir die neue 
Malerei noch kein gemeinsamer Name durch- 
gesetzt hat und schwerlich durchsetzen wird. 
Denn die neue Mal- und Verhaltensweise ist 
eine Plattform, gerade nur die erste Basis, 
von der aus unendlich viele Wege voranfiihren. 
ren. 


Die Bilder gehen nicht darauf aus, Welt dar- 
zustellen, etwa als Mikrokosmos den Kosmos 
zu reprasentieren, sie sind kein Gleichnis, sie 
stehen fiir sich, sind selbst Welt, zumindest 
Manifestationen weithaltiger, vitaler Phaino- 
mene. Sie sind komplexer Natur, Vergeisti- 
gungen, die sichtbar, wahrnehmbar geworden 
sind. Vor ihnen 146t sich nicht mehr mit Ver- 
stand und Gefiihl operieren, jenem kiinst- 
lichen Gegensatz, mit dem heute falschlich 
aber effektvoll die Abwesenheit kiinstlerischer 
Kraft dramatisiert wird. Verstand und Gefiihl 
sind Elemente des Geistes — sein Gegensatz 
ist Ungeist. Der heutige Kiinstler hat Geist 
oder er ist keiner. Er hat Ideen, denkt, fiihlt, 
weiB, hat Erfahrungen, traumt, spekuliert, 
manipuliert sein Material in komplexer Simul- 
taneitaét. Es ist sinnlos geworden, zu versinn- 
lichen, darzustellen, zu symbolisieren. Denn 
das bedeutet doch nichts anderes als wieder- 
holen, abwandeln, was man schon besitzt, was 
schon bekannt ist, das Gestrige wiederzu- 
kauen. Das Heute zum Morgen, das sich Ent- 
wickelnde, das Gerinnende und noch nicht 
Geronnene ist nur dem Geist zugangig in Di- 
mensionen, die er erschlossen hat und er- 
schlieBt, komplex und simultan durch die To- 
talitét der Persénlichkeit. Die aktiv-abstrak- 
ten Bilder sind Ausgangspunkt und Mittel 
von Vergeistigungen, die in sich selbst ihr 
Ziel haben. Aber Geist ist Bewegung, Rich- 
tung, Tendenz in den Geist. Deshalb wohnt in 
diesen Bildern oft das seltsam Strebende inne, 
als Thema in Geschwindigkeit, als Impuls in 
Schnelligkeit ausgedriickt. Aber selbst da, wo 
die Bilder etwas Verweilendes, Statisch-Tel- 
lurisches haben, scheint es, als habe gerade 
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das Unbewegte eine Tiir aufgerissen, Fragen 
aufgeworfen, die Beantwortung fordern, also 
wiederum Bewegung in der Zeit. 

Das ist wesentlich und den Bildern imma- 
nent. Etwas anderes, das 4uBerlich und von 
den Malern gelenkt ist, kommt hinzu: sie 
wollen schrecken, schockieren, stoBen und 
anstoBen. Unsere sehende Phantasie ist lahm 
geworden, sie hat keine Fliigel mehr, die 
aber tausend visuellen Sensationen der Licht- 
reklamen, des Films und Fernsehens, der Hi- 
roshima-Bilder hat sie abgestumpft. Die klas- 
sische Aesthetik mit ihrer Maxime von der 
wiederzugebenden, wenn auch erhéhten und 
reineren Wirklichkeit hat diesen Stumpf-Sinn 
des Sehens idealisierend unterbaut und apo- 
logisiert. Damit wir wieder wahrhaft, ur- 
spriinglich sehen lernen, damit nicht nur re- 
gistriert wird und im besten Fall assimiliert, 
damit die Sehnerven wieder den Geist anre- 
gen, ihn zur Mitarbeit verlocken, dazu brau- 
chen wir auch von auGSen starke AnstéBe — 
Formen und Farbe, die uns nicht mit ihrer 
Gleichgewichtigkeit einlullen, und keine ab- 
geklapperten, Gewohnheit gewordenen Kon- 
traste, bei denen gerade noch ein Pawlow- 
scher Hund Magensafte absondert. Diese Bil- 
der wollen mehr als bedingte Reflexe auslé- 
sen, sie wollen Geistiges anregen und erregen. 


Hier ist nun die Aufgabe, der Sinn, der 
Geist der neuen Malerei: jedes Werk zielt auf 
seine Weise in das neue, sich abzeichnende 
Weltbild, strebt zu ihm hin, auf es zu, um es 
zu erkunden, um durch das Bild von ihm 
Kunde zu geben. Hier wird Neuland erobert, 
das kiinstlerisch nur mit neuen Mitteln und 
Formen, mit andersartigen Verhaltens- und 
Malweisen zu erreichen ist. Die neue Malerei 
ist die Besitznahme des noch Unbekannten; 
ihr Inhalt ist, wenn man im itibertragenen 
Sinne davon reden darf, das Unerhdérte, das 
Inoul. Die Malerei ist im wahrsten Sinne ori- 
ginal und erhadlt damit eine Qualitat zuriick, 
die ihr im Laufe der Jahrhunderte nur zu oft 
verloren ging. 


Die Médglichkeiten der neuen Malerei und 
die Euphorie der durch sie immer enger wer- 
denden internationalen Beziehungen kann 
mich freilich nicht veranlassen, eine Whit- 
mansche Hymne auf den zukiinftigen Men- 
schen und seine Kunst zu singen. Mir liegt 
nichts ferner, als in der neuen Malerei den 
SchluBstein einer sfikularen Entwicklung zu 
preisen. Ich sehe in ihr einen Anfang, den 
ersten realisierten Anfang eines Anfangs — 
und das ist das GroBartige, daB wir es mit- 
erleben kénnen. Aber ich sehe auch Gegen- 
tendenzen in Hiille und Fiille. Eine der wich- 
tigsten ist, daB das Neue, das Sich-Ankiin- 
digende nicht gesehen werden kann oder will. 
Selbst vielen Fortschrittlichen gilt noch im- 
mer gegenstandslos gleich gegenstandslos. 
Doch Bilder eines Manessier, Benrath und 
Jaroslav Serpan — in Deutschland eines 
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Lee Gatch 


World House Gallery in New York is cur- 
rently having a retrospective exhibition of 
the work of Lee Gatch. In the three decades 
since Gatch first began to show his painting, 
he has drawn abundantly on the new syntax 
of form and colour which has evolved in our 
century, without entirely abandoning the 
world as we know it for the sake of the es- 
thetic reality of the canvas. His road to ab- 
straction has been through nature. “It’s all 
there,” he maintains,“ you just have to see it”. 
And he sees it very sensuously indeed, with a 
freshness and vitality all his own. 


Gatch’s painting shows a deep respect for 
real space and a distaste for distortion. I do 
not wish to imply that he is in any sense a 
literal realist. Far from it. His work is strongly 
patterned, but he adheres firmly to both sub- 
ject and object in his painting. There are 
recognizable “things” in his pictures, however 
elusive or abstracted they may be. Their com- 
position may verge on stream-of-conscious- 
ness occasionally, but it is not arbitrary. His 
treatment is expressionistic. His subjects are 
either descriptive: Industrial Night, Night 
Fishing, Thrashing Time, Winter Wood; sym- 
bolic: The Thorn, The Flame, The Lamb; or 
whimsical: The Theater, Three Candidates 
for Election. 


Gatch was born in Baltimore, Maryland in 
1902. He attended the Maryland Art Institute 
where he studied with Kroll and Sloan. From 
Kroll he learned, by Sloan he was inspired. 
In 1925 he went to France on a scholarship 
to the American School at Fontainebleau. 
Academia interested him less than the French 
country-side around the palace; he spent a 
good deal of time just walking and looking. 
His feeling for nature has been one of the 
most powerful forces in his life. Even now, 
though he no longer paints from nature, he 
still transfers his studio to the garden the 
moment the first leaf appears on his vine. 


From Fontainebleau he moved on to the 
Academie Moderne in Paris where he finish- 
ed out the year studying cubism with André 
Lhote and Moise Kisling. His persistant 
interest in the organization of planes, set at 
various angles to one another to define the 
picture space and to increase the design 
potential of his painting, can perhaps be 
traced to this period of study. Probably 
Gatch is too sensuous an artist to have want- 
ed to experiment more fully with such an 
intellectual movement. 


In 1927, after he had been back in the 
States for about a year, Gatch had his first 
one-man exhibition at J.B. Neumann’s New 
Art Circle in New York. Since then he has 
had about a score more shows in New York 
and elsewhere. He has long been appreciated 
by a select group of connoisseurs and is well 
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represented in museum collections, but it is 
only within the last decade that he has be- 
come more widely recognized as one of the 
most original and interesting of contempo- 
rary American artists. His output is small. 
His work is sold about as fast as he paints it 
— which is now about a dozen canvases a 
year, but used to be less. 

“I have great faith in the object and in 
vision”, Gatch has said. “Faith in the object 
is to me the lesson that Picasso recites over 
and over... There is still much to discover 
from it.” In his early work, Gatch dealt 
almost literally with reality, though his in- 
terest was in the formal elements of an act- 
ual scene, the abstract in nature. Marching 
Marines for example, done in 1928, depicts 
columns of marching figures defining the 
picture space. The individuals are sketchy, 
the sculptural quality of the columns and 
the patterns of light and shadow are what he 
has chosen to define more clearly. Faces 
— into pale dots, guns into dark diag- 
onals. 


Though his painting has changed a great 
deal since then, his forms becoming less 
sculptural, his expression less angular, his 
subjects and his coloring less literal, his 
interest in the geometry of the canvas has 
persisted. His sensitivity to space has never 
led him to distort, disassemble and rear- 
range it, but only to emphasize aspects of 
space in decorative and original ways. Dis- 
tortion to Gatch was “offensive or grotesque, 
assuming a cartoon-like quality that created 
some psychological injury to life or reality”. 
He could not reconcile himself to it, even for 
the sake of design value. 


There proved to be other ways to realize 
his design. He could create a patterned canvas 
out of light and shadow, he could define a 
diagonal space with telephone wires or a 
tight rope, he could create a frieze out of 
strings of Japanese lanterns or loops of 
barbed wire. 


Light Snow and High Water is extremely 
abstract in its translation of light and shadow 
into geometric values. Snow on the roofs 
becomes a series of white triangles con- 
trasting with the black geometry of the shad- 
ows. The design sweeps back through a bi- 
furcated path of light, one almond shaped 
illumination against the next. And still, it 
remains a romantic landscape, and the shad- 
ows, whatever their formal values, remain, 
“an objective clue to reality,... the logical 
cause and effect of light.” 

The horizon line disappeared from his 
landscapes early in his career. Its absence 
actually intensifies the feeling of depth, while 
it leaves the artist greater freedom in dealing 
with the two-dimensional elements of his 
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design. Perspective and real space are essent- 
ial in Gatch’s work. 

Another tendency which developed early 
was his preference for a mat surface. Impasto 
is used sparingly: a snow flake or two, a 
round moon, light from a lamp or reflected; 
sometimes he uses it to bring out forms in 
relief in areas that are simple units of col- 
our. Mostly these touches simply point up 
Gatch’s sensitivity to the textural qualities 
of the canvas itself. He has an unparalleled 
sense of colour, a palette of the most gor- 
geous greens, oranges, yellows, blues and vio- 
lets, together with an extraordinary insight 
into the psychology of their use, 


Many of the canvases of the forties and 
early fifties were planned as single units 
of color. Pleasure Garden, for example, is a 
green Gatch, Easter Morning an orange one. 
This enabled a simplification of design with- 
out concessions to asceticism. Within large 
areas of color, forms emerge from variations 
in tone or texture: a bottle, a bowl, a tree, 
a glass, a lemon—vague, as if just out of 
focus. The area is at once “simple and alive”. 


The single units of color gave way to a 
greater tonality. At the same time, in con- 
trast to the colors, he started to use areas 
of grey, generally concentrated at the peri- 
phery of the canvas. These glide effortlessly 
out of the canvas to the frames, which he 
made himself of a patchwork of rectangular 
bits of canvas, tinted delicate grey-green, 
grey-brown, grey-blue. 

In the paintings of the last few years his 
use of grey has increased considerably, to- 
gether with a tendency toward more bland 
coloring in general. He has begun to ration 
color, to use it, as he says, “as dessert”. Act- 
ually, this is only a turn toward a more 
subtle use of color. His greys are far from 
dead: orange or purple or blue bleed through 
them. Eastern Eagle is almost entirely black 
and grey. The grey bleeds orange: a black 
bird blocks out the dawn. Because of his 
insistence on retaining the feel of the can- 
vas, the bleeding is often achieved through 
a series of washes. The effect is vibrant, as 
though he had let air into the canvas. 

One would venture to guess that the 
attempt to simplify forms has prompted Gatch 
to modulate his colors temporarily. A thin 
vertical painting, Sea Column, would bear 
this out. It is perhaps Gatch’s most abstract 
painting: a lighthouse, entirely constructed 
of a stonework of triangles, a truncated trian- 
gular beam of light on the water, and a to- 
tally round reflection of the moon. The paint- 
ing is in light browns, grey-blues and muted 
yellows, 

Gatch’s medium is almost exclusively oil. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the 
technique of “thick and thin”, as he calls it, 
has lead his oils increasingly to attain some 
of the qualities of water color. He achieves 
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translucent and vague effects one would 
hardly believe possible in oil. Lately, to get 
away from thedistinct outline of some forms, 
he has evolved a technique using a news- 
paper, torn when wet, to achieve the blurred 
outlines of a water color. 

Since the painting of Light Snow in 1942, 
Gatch’s forms have become more elusive. 
His composition, though still composed of 
objects has become freer. He chooses these ob- 
jects more with an eye to their psychological 
inter-relationships: objects as we feel them, 
rather than as we see them. In the early 
days, he would combine hockey players with 
grand stands and hockey sticks, emphasizing 
the horizontals of the striped uniforms with the 
verticals of ribbed shin guards and the dia- 
gonals of crossed sticks. Connections be- 
tween objects became more symbolic: a lamb 
with a cross, or then, more whimsical: an 
actress with a mouse — “That’s drama”, he 
explains, laughingly. Duncan Phillips has 
termed these “landscapes of the mind”. They 
are, perhaps, reminiscent of Paul Klee’s free 
association of ideas leading to combinations 
of objects which relate at once to the sub- 
ject and to the formal arrangement. 

As the objects in Gatch’s paintings became 
more difficult to identify, he became expert 
in suggesting his theme through color. In a 
landscape like Edge of March, the central 
green, delicate as new grass, is combined 
with the brown of freshly turned soil, sur- 
rounded by cold greys. One senses Winter 
lingering, and the immanence of Spring, long 
before one is able to decipher the patches of 
snow reluctantly clinging to shrubs, and the 
fan-like bursts that suggest things beginning 
to grow. 

Suggestion through color is even more 
dramatic in The Thorn. Dominant are violet, 
the color of passion and suffering, and grey, 
the Lenten color of ashes. No need to identify 
objects to see that this is a painting of The 
Passion. We see, as through a window, Cal- 
vary, the three crosses, two of them faint, 
the central one dark, joined through a dark 
shadow to the still-life of the symbols of The 
Passion in the foreground: the ewer and 
basin, the crown of thorns at the right, the 
chalice and, possibly, the Elevation of the Host 
at the left. A single transparant thorn of 
blue cuts across the canvas and diagonally 
forward through the picture space, seeming 
to connect the blood of Christ to heaven. On 
it are the sun, the moon, and a star: all fre- 
quent symbols in painting of the Renais- 
sance, The crescent moon at the right is a 
more personal symbol. Gatch often uses it, 
perhaps symbolizing time. 

The formal organization of this canvas is 
masterly, using, primarily, variations on the 
cross and bits of thorn. The feeling for real 
space is maintained. The window introduces 
the only object of thickness and divides the 
canvas into inside and outside, earth and 
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heaven. Most of the forms are planes catch- 
ing the light rather than solids. This treat- 
ment is characteristic, as is the single solid, 
often inserted for contrast. 

One is tempted to speculate on why Gatch 
should have chosen to do a painting of the 
Passion using only the symbols and none of 
the figures traditionally associated with the 
scene. Is there comment intended by it, or is 
it simply a modern rendition of an ancient 
theme? 


He has often painted frankly religious 
themes. The symbolism seems to come nat- 
urally to him, and is as though it arose out of 
strictly formal considerations. “A cross”, he 
says, “seems to go with a lamb”. One is 
tempted to draw comparisons between Gatch 
and Faulkner. Some of the symbolism is con- 
scious, but not all. It is so much a part of 
his subconscious, that often he is not aware 
of the complex system of symbols he is using. 


Jumping Joy, Gatch maintains, is simply 
a little girl jumping up and down on a bed. 
Then why the cross? I do not deny the de- 
sign value of the form, but the things it seems 
to “go with” for Gatch have interrelation- 
ships which transcend the purely formal. The 
figure of the little girl, simplified into an 
oval, or almond, is executed in various shades 
of blue. Both the shape and coloring suggest 
Renaissance paintings of the Assumption of 
the Virgin in which she is usually portrayed 
within a mandorla, wearing the blue robe 
generally associated with her. In the fore- 
ground is a design composed of crosses or 
triangles of light, depending how you look. 
Balancing the cross at upper left, is a circle, 
lower right: the symbol for eternity, often 
used as the monogram of God. The forms at 
the right could possibly be variations on a 
censer, but it is more likely that the flame 
represents the Holy Ghost, as in paintings of 
the Pentecost: “and there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues like as of fire...” (Acts 2: 2-4). 
The light from the back generally indicated 
the holiness of the thing depicted. As for the 
two arches at the left, the first opaque, the 
second translucent, and the partial arch at 
the right, to me they seem no more like the 
head and foot-boards of the bed, which they 
undoubtedly represent, than like tomb-stones 
or the carving on the back of church pews. 


I do not wish to imply that Gatch is a reli- 
gious painter, or even an especially religious 
man. He is a free thinking Catholic who goes 
to Mass, though not regularly. His mother, 
however, was a very religious woman and he 
has a sister who is a nun. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that Catholicism has some 
role in his thinking and his sub-conscious, 
and that the Christian symbols are an in- 
tegral part of his emotional vocabulary as a 
man and emotive vocabulary as a painter. 
Very possibly Gatch conceived Jumping Joy 
strictly in terms of the child, jumping. Per- 


haps once the central almond was executed 
in blues, the cross seemed to “go with it,” 
and the rest followed purely formally. There 
is no reason why the painting can not exist 
on both levels and be the richer for it. As a 
matter of fact, it could almost be taken for a 
pure abstraction as well. Gatch is able to 
use contemporary means to express a very 
personal vision with universal overtones, 


It would be folly to look for such symbols 
in all of Gatch’s paintings. It is only in cer- 
tain combinations that objects become sym- 
bols. No one would suggest that the lamp, the 
fish, and the arrows in Night Fishing have a 
meaning beyond their association with the 
theme. 

It is interesting that Gatch says the forms 
take care of themselves when you have a 
subject. The artist’s delight in night fishing 
is infectious. It is, after all, a wonderful sub- 
ject, and one that has fascinated Picasso, too. 
A greenhouse is another of Gatch’s favorite 
subjects: “anything could happen there— 
I mean there might be leprauchauns or God 
knows what.” Nature in all her varied aspects 
is of supreme interest to Gatch. Racing, as 
well as theatrical or circus themes are recur- 
rent. 


For long periods of time, the human figure 
disappears entirely from his painting, reap- 
pearing more and more simplified. The pros- 
titute in Night Court is a yellow oval and a 
descending series of active horizontal stripes 
on legs. The fisherman in Night Fishing is 
an exception. He is considerably more repre- 
sentational and seems to have an existence 
beyond the formal as he almost leaps out of 
the canvas, and hooks his fish. In general, 
however, man is for Gatch simply part of the 
landscape of existence. 


Most of the thirty-five canvases on view 
at World House from May 20 to June 14 
represent the work of the last five years. 
They show a continuing interest in the sim- 
plification of form. The bird in Eastern Eagle 
is an oval with just a hint of feathers. There 
also seems to be a tendency to a freer organi- 
zation of planes. In Winter Wood, a gnarled 
tree defines a rectangular surface set at a 
slight angle to the canvas itself. It is only 
through an opening at the center that we get 
a glimpse through branches to the scene 
beyond, The effect is of one picture set over 
another, with an oval peep hole cut out, In 
some canvases he has used the lettering of 
the title as part of the design. 

There is still some difficulty in finding 
some of the objects he has put in—and the 
counter problem of what to do about objects 
one finds which he has not put in. But this 
only adds an element of sport to looking at 
his paintings, and does not detract from their 
artistic worth. 

It is difficult to pin any sort of “ism” on 
Gatch. He has gone his own way over the 
years, picking up what he could use, reject- 
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ing what would not help him to express his 
own personal vision. In a way, he belongs 
to the tradition of American landscape paint- 
ing in his treatment of nature as fact and as 
mood. He has not been afraid to be romantic 
or to paint beautifully even in times when 
this was very much out of vogue. 


His interest in patterns, colors, and tex- 
tures, he says, derives from the American 
Indian. He has certain things in common 
with the Abstract Expressionist movement in 
this country, but is closer, in his 
to a generation younger than his own. I refer 
to those painters who, having been brought 
up on Motherwell, Pollock and de Kooning, 
no longer feel they must revolt against tra- 
dition, and are free to use the new methods 
while returning to subjects and conscious 
ideas in painting. 

Gatch’s work is expressionistic. His asso- 
ciation with the object has been quite sub- 
jective at times, but there is also a tendency 
away from personal essences to a greater 
universality. He has maintained a delicate 
balance between object, form, and subject, 
showing an awareness of their separateness, 
without losing sight of the esthetic whole. 


Gatch is a shy, gaunt, man, much addicted 
to pulling his left ear-lobe when thinking. 
He believes in relationships both formal and 
emotional, as the essence of existence. For 
many years he has lived in relative seclusion 
in Lambertville, New Jersey. He is married 
to the artist Elsie Driggs. Their daughter is 
an aspiring actress. Gatch has tried living in 
New York but is much happier closer to 
nature. Even when in the midst of an artist 
community, his work goes its own course, 
His “art belongs to the sensibilities: the flesh, 
the heart or the dream.” 


Fortsetzung von Seite 28 


Baumeister, Schulze und Emil Schumacher — 

sind nicht individuelle Varianten des gleichen 

Abstrakten, sie sind durch Welten voneinan- 

ad 7 durch Vorgestern, Gestern und 
eute. 


Und trotzdem kénnen die Bilder «gefallen». 
Sie kénnen auch jemanden ansprechen, ihm 
GenuB verschaffen, der sie mit den MaBstaében 
der aristotelischen Aesthetik miBt, obwohl sie 
durchaus nicht nach ihnen gemacht sind. 
Aber das, was man dann «Gefallen» nennt, ist 
doch meistens etwas ganz anderes als «das 
Schéne empfinden und sich an ihm freuen» — 
es ist die Ahnung des Geistigen im Bilde, 
Eingesogenwerden in seine Tendenz, Richtung 
zum Geiste hin. Und hier drangt sich die 
These Herbert Reads, daB in der menschlichen 
Entwicklung das Bild vor der Idee steht, als 
MOdglichkeit, als brennende Frage auf: Kiin- 
digeni sich in den neuen Bildern neue Ideen, 
ein neues BewuBtsein an? 
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(Continued from page 22) 
Winterthur: 


Dr. Oskar Reinhart has bequeathed his cele- | 


brated collection of old and modern master- 
pieces, together with his palatial residence, 
Am Rémerholz, to the Swiss Nation and 
People. 


East Berlin: 


New Director-General of the Staatlichen 
Museen is Dr. Gerhard Meyer, former Director 
of the Near Eastern Museum. Dr. Meyer suc- 
ceeds the late Geheimrat Professor Dr. Lud- 


wig Justi. 
Paris: 

An official catalogue of the works of the 
painter Auguste Herbin is in preparation. All 
museums, collectors or other persons in pos- 
session of works by this artist are requested 
to furnish details to the Editor of the cata- 
logue: Madame Legros, 9 rue de la Vanne, 
Montrouge/Seine, France. 


New York: 


The most complete retrospective ever pre- 
sented in the United States of the work of the 
pioneer cubist arti~’, Juan Gris (1887— 1927) 
was held at the Museum of Modern Art from 
April 8 till June 1. Sixty-three paintings and 
27 gouaches, drawings and prints were shown 
covering Gris’ achievment from early draw- 
ings in the Art Nouveau style, through cubist 
works beginning about 1913, to the neo-class- 
ical paintings of the 20s. 

With Picasso, Braque, and Léger, Gris is 
generally considered one of the greatest of 
the cubists. And although the older men 
paved the way for Gris with their experiments 
in cubism, and in some respects have over- 
shadowed him, “a refinement of calculation 
and a highly original colour sense... have 
finally won him his separate place in cubism’s 
front rank”, James Thrall Soby, Director of 
the exhibition, says in the extensive mono- 
graph published by the Museum to accompany 
the show. 

The Gris exhibition was organized in colla- 
boration with three other museums, the Minn- 
eapolis Institute of Arts, the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, and the Los Angeles County 
Museum, and will be shown by these institut- 
ions during the summer and fall. 


Dr. Enzo Carli, Director of the Museums of 
Sienna, has announced the discovery of a 
Simone Martini, Madonna and Child, in the 
nearbye church of Lucignano d’Arbia. 
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PALAIS DES BEAUX-ARTS 


Quelques peintres et dessinateurs hongrois, 
réfugiés de 1956, exposent un ensemble varié 
et plein d’intérét. Lajos Vaida, mort en 1941, 
sest inspiré d’ic6nes serbes et d’éléments du 
folklore. Il exécuta des collages de grand for- 
mat, des toiles et des dessins en surimpres- 
sion et enfin, une série de dessins a l’encre de 
chine qui relévent d’une conception fantas- 
tique et tourmentée. Une rétrospective de son 
ceuvre aura lieu 4 Amsterdam. Lajos Szabo 
consacra la plus large part de son activité a 
l’étude des rapports entre l’art, la littérature, 
la réligion et la société. Ses «danses» graphi- 
ques s’orientent vers la calligraphie. Yehudi 
Menuhin a dit de ses dessins: «Les lignes 
peuvent, elles aussi, étre une musique — et 
quelle musique!» 


André Balint, dont l’ceuvre est hanté d’ap- 
paritions fantastiques, se situe entre Klee et 
Chagall. Influencé par le folklore hongrois, 
il donne libre cours a l’imagination. Attila 
Kotanyi, auteur d’écrits sur l’esthétique et 
la philosophie, est un disciple de Lajos Sza- 
bo. Comme son maitre, il s’oriente vers la 
calligraphie. Il anime ses «variations choré- 
graphiques» de mouvements vifs et expan- 
sifs. Lyubomir Szabo a étudié les techniques 
de la photographie, de l’esthétique indus- 
trielle et du dessin. Ses «modulations», «cor- 
mogramms» et «photogramms» sont remar- 
quables. 


Van Lint montre ses peintures, ses dessins 
et ses gouaches des années 1956, 1957 et 1958. 
Un des principaux parmi les membres du 
groupe «Jeune Peinture Belge», constitué le 3 
juillet 1945 a l’initiative du feu René Lust, ce 
peintre approche de la cinquantaine. I] est en 
pleine maturité, connait ses limites et ses 
possibilités et donne l’impression de réaliser 
exactement ce qu’il désire. Son ceuvre est, en 
effet, en parfaite harmonie avec sa personne 
et semble répondre parfaitement aux inten- 
tions tant de "homme que de l’artiste. Vers 
1950, aprés une période ou l’abstraction est de 
plus en plus poussée, les peintures de Van 
Lint deviennent non-figuratives. L’exemple 
de Bazaine l’influence fortement pendant 
quelques années, mais son «écriture», c’est a 
dire le rythme de la ligne a toujours gardé 
son caractére personnel. Quoique l’artiste soit 
manifestement inspiré par la nature et qu’il 
parte d’une «Vue de jardin» ou d’une «Ma- 
rine grise», il en arrive a des «Compositions», 
des «Vert et ocre», des «Ecritures» et des 
«Verticales» ou du sujet, il ne reste que l’idée, 
la substance. La transposition, la transcription 
aboutit 4 une ceuvre abstraite comparable a 
une composition musicale. La facture est bien 
flamande, d’une belle matiére disciplinée et 
sensuelle. Et nous n’avons rien dit de l’en- 
thousiasme dans le mouvement, de l’élan ry- 
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thmique malgré l’ordre organique qui s’in- 
scrivent dans son ceuvre, pas plus que de la 
sérénité et de la tendresse qui s’en dégagent. 
Quelques distinctions: Grand Prix de |’Art 
Populaire (1943), Prix de la Libre Académie 
Picard (1951), Prix de dessin 4 Lugano (1952), 
Médaille d’Or a l’exposition de Menton, Meil- 
leur envoi belge a |’exposition internationale 
de Lissone (1956). L’exposition actuelle au 
Palais des Beaux-Arts est la plus belle que 
nous ayons vue, de ce peintre indiscutable- 
ment doué. 


Piaubert, qui s’est libéré de la figuration 
vers 1940, est un créateur de signes. Ajoutons 
immédiatement que le quatri¢éme dimension, 
le temps, joue pour lui, un trés grand réle 
dans l’élaboration de l’espace. La simplicité 
dans l’expression est incontestablement la 
grande force de Piaubert. «La question n’est 
pas de savoir si le peintre abstrait connait 
mieux ou moins bien son métier que le pein- 
tre figuratif. Mais plutét d’apprécier dans 
quelle mesure il peut capter, puis exprimer 
a son facon, le cri silencieux de ses contem- 
porains», dit-il, lui-méme. Le drame de ses 
contemporains, c’est le drame du peintre, son 
drame intérieur. Il nous fait des signes pour 
se faire comprendre de nous, et ces signes- 
objets noirs, projetés sur un fond de plans de 
couleurs variées, nous fascinent, deviennent 
une pensée et, par 14, du mouvement. Ce der- 
nier nous lance dans un espace rythmique ou 
domine la couleur. N’oublions pas de souli- 
gner que les signes de Piaubert ont une rare 
puissance de suggestion et que l’artiste a su 
créer un monde trés caractéristique et bien 
personnel. 


Agam nous vient de Paris avec ses tableaux 
transformables et en mouvement. Certaines 
ceuvres peuvent étre regardées dans tous les 
sens. L’agencement des formes et des couleurs 
reste significative, quelque soit la position 
donnée au tableau qui, tout en restant sem- 
blable 4 lui-méme, acquiert, 4 chaque mouve- 
ment comme une personnalité nouvelle et 
nous parle une langage nouveau. Comme si 
Agam tentait d’arracher a la nature, une par- 
tie des possibilités picturales qu’elle nous 
cache. Un facteur important nous permet d’en- 
registrer, en un ensemble, la suite de ces mé- 
tamorphoses: le facteur temps. Celui-ci in- 
troduit dans le «tableau», les éléments de 
changement et de continuation qui sont les 
plus significatifs d’un mécanisme exprimant 
surtout la maniére dont l’artiste ressent la 
vie. Agam incite le spectateur a prendre part 
au «jeu» de la composition et.des variations. 
Visitez une exposition de Agam et regardez 
les spectateurs. Ils ne peuvent pas résister et 
aprés quelques hésitations ils font tourner un 
tableau, ils déplacent des plaques métalliques, 
ils font bouger les batonnets. C’est amusant, 
plus, c’est ensorcelant! Et cela nous rajeunit! 
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Tout ce qu’Agam montre est spirituel, varié 
et surtout, il nous propose une nouvelle utili- 
sation de ce meuble qui s’appelle «tableau». 


La peinture de Dorchy prend parfois l’a- 
spect d’un cours théorique sur l’art pictural. 
Nous avons souvent l’impression que le pein- 
tre veut absolument prouver quelque chose: 
des problémes de rythme, des rapports de 
couleurs, des synthéses d’impressions. Sa ré- 
trospective nous montre son évolution depuis 
1949. Peu de tableaux sont vraiment abstraits. 
En général, le peintre part d’un paysage ou 
d’un batiment concret, puis il en extrait 
essence pour ne nous en donner que l’im- 
pression plastique et picturale dans une cons- 
truction sévére ou une structure rigide. Cer- 
tains tableaux sont nettement surchargés, mais 
la couleur, toujours raffinée, y remédie beau- 
coup. Sur le plan technique, Dorchy nous pré- 
sente un travail exemplaire. Trés varié, son 
ceuvre de dix ans est remarquable par sa 
recherche du rythme et son choix des cou- 
leurs. Mais, 4 tout prendre, les peintures les 
plus simples nous semblent étre les plus im- 
pressionnantes. 


Vandercam est en quelque sorte un Per- 
meke abstrait. Par contre, s’agit il bien de 
peintures abstraites? Qui pourra le dire avec 
certitude? Passons! Le lyrisme de Vander- 
cam est violent comme un cri. Pourtant, le 
rythme est lent et lourd et les formes parais- 
sent comme gonflées. L’intuition et la spon- 
tanéité résultent d’un besoin physique. Ici, 
l’acte de peindre est un acte de gestes. Nous 
devons accepter Vandercam et sa peinture 
(ils sont inséparables) tels qu’ils sont. Cepen- 
dant, Vandercam occupe une place caractéri- 
sée autant qu’appréciée parmi les jeunes 
peintres belges. Il gagna le Prix de la Jeune 
Peinture Beige, le Prix Héléne Jacquet et le 
Prix belge du Prix annuel a Lissone (Italie). 


Mr. Langui, directeur général des Beaux- 
Arts, a proposé au Ministre de |’Instruction 
Publique d’informer le public en soumettant 
chaque année a son appréciation, l’ensemble 
des derniéres acquisitions d’ceuvres dart, 
effectuées par le Département. Ce panorama 
ne veut pas étre une justification, mais d’avan- 
tage un bilan de fin d’année, de tel sorte qu’il 
s’en suive un véritable dialogue avec le public, 
avec la critique d’art et surtout avec les ar- 
tistes. L’exposition au Palais des Beaux-Arts 
nous offre donc une synthése de Il’art vivant 
et de la création artistique en Belgique. On y 
trouve la tradition solide 4 cété des audaces 
de l’avant-garde. Les artistes ont vu sans dé- 
plaisir «que l’acquisition d’une ceuvre d’art 
n’est pas un acte quelconque se perdant dans 
la masse des affaires administratives, mais 
qu’elle est la manifestation d’une volonté de 
promouvoir la qualité et qu’elle procéde du 
souci d’enrichir nos collections nationales». Le 
résultat est loin d’étre décourageant, car nous 
ne croyons pas qu’en d’autres pays |’Etat pro- 
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céde de meilleure facon. Bien entendu, tout 
n’est pas de la meilleure facture, mais le 
niveau général dépasse de loin la médiocrité, 
tandis que nombre de tableaux et de sculp- 
tures enrichissent vraiment notre patrimoine 
artistique. 


GALERIE SAINT-LAURENT 


Piero Graziani expose des peintures récentes 
sous le titre «La mer aussi est baroque». Elle 
est «un des plus puissants délires de la terre». 
«En Graziani, écrit J. Alvard, se recréent les 
grandes illusions de l’océan, ses tourbillons, 
ses brumes et ses anéantissements. I] n’y a 
plus de place pour |’expression humaine. Le 
démoniaque et le divin se mélent dans le 
méme vertige.» Toute stabilité y est brisée. 
Seuls les vertus émotionnelles comptent. Pour- 
tant, rien d’effrayant. Les couleurs, ou plutét 
les tonalités (bleues, roses et grises) sont en 
effet tendres et douces. Le mouvement est 
sensuel et imprécis, comme la mer ... Peinture 
figurative? Peut-étre... Mais alors, pleine 
d@’imagination. 

L’Irlandais Duncan montre des dessins 8 la 
plume d’un graphisme trés pur, libre et ré- 
fléchi. Sa plume fait d’élégants petits voyages 
sur le papier et nous décrit, dans un langage 
sobre et inventif, les paysages, les fleurs, les 
bétes, les figures qu’elles rencontrent ou, tout 
simplement, les sentiments qu’ils lui inspirent. 
Les vides blancs jouent pour ainsi dire un 
aussi grand réle que les traits noirs, tandis 
que le rythme de ce voyage nous emporte 
irrésistiblement. La fraicheur s’entend avec le 
réve, l’écriture avec la lumiére, la ligne avec 
l’espace. L’imagination de Duncan étant sen- 
sible, il obtient une unité trés harmonieuse 
entre la spontanéité et la sdreté, entre le 
prévu et l’imprévu. L’inspiration fantastique, 
qui reléve d’un pouvoir quasi magique, n’em- 
péche cependant jamais le beau graphisme 
d’avoir la primauté. 

Sir Herbert Read a défini la peinture de 
l’Allemand Gaul «une écriture de mouches». 
Will Grohmann dit que des analogies avec la 
musique électronique s’imposent, tandis que 
Pierre Restany prétend que la peinture de 
Gaul est plutét celle du Secret. Cette pein- 
ture, dont on peut dire (comme Krenek de la 
musique électronique) qu’elle se concoit sans 
début et sans fin, ne se distingue pas par la 
forme. Il n’y a que la couleur délicate, quei- 
ques touches, un rythme glissant, quelques 
traits plus marqués. En tout, il n’y a pas 
grand chose a voir. Mais les moyens restreints 
suggérent l’atmosphére picturale d’une nou- 
velle réalité. Le temps et les couleurs passent 
humblement et un parfum de poésie flotte 
dans l’air... 


Marie Carlier tente de réconcilier le gra- 
phisme abstrait-froid (la plume) et le lyrisme 
informel (le pinceau). Le noir-et-blanc se 
marie avec le coloris, comme un quai avec le 
vagues. Ainsi naissent des files fantastiques, 
des paysages aggressifs comme des insectes 


ou des tourbillons inquiétants autour de rocs 
menacants. Laissant libre cours a une fantaisie 
tout romantique, mais sans jamais franchir 
les bornes du raisonnable, Marie Carlier a su 
réaliser une belle harmonie entre ses senti- 
ments et ses moyens d’expression. 


La premiére exposition de Verstockt a 
Bruxelles est une des meilleures du mois. Ce 
jeune peintre garde un bel équilibre entre le 
chaud et le froid, entre l’informel et la «géo- 
métrie». Quelques sphéres irréguliéres (rouges, 
pleues ou jaunes) forment le théme principal, 
projeté sur un fond sombre, représentant I’in- 
fini. De larges lignes noires font apparaitre 
encore plus clairement de theme lumineux. 
D’autres lignes, noires aussi, en formes de 
«signes», — on leur donne 4a présent ce nom —, 
tracent devant ces sphéres un grillage au 
tracé, disons, capricieux. Ajoutons que ces 
compositions ont un caractére nerveux et 
calme a la fois, nerveux par les lignes épi- 
neuses, calme par la couleur noire, dont 
Verstockt use abondamment. Il est surtout 
assez rare qu’un jeune peintre parvienne a 
provoquer simultanément cette impression de 
sireté et d’audace. Il exploite aussi ingé- 
nieusement les contrastes entre les parties 
lisses et les plans granuleux, entre les canaux 
luisants en les lignes mates. Le tout sort in- 
contestablement autant de l’imagination créa- 
trice de l’ertiste que de son esprit réfléchi et 
enthousiaste. Cette exposition est pleine de 
belles promesses, 


GALERIE LES CONTEMPORAINS 


Van Breedam incruste dans un fond ma- 
conné en gris, en beige ou en blanc, de petites 
barres, des plaques, des chaines, des ressorts, 
ou y attache d’autres objets d’usage courant. 
Tantét ces objets se présentent isolés, tantét 
on les trouve groupés en un désordre voulu 
mais nettement artistique. Dans certains «ta- 
bleaux» les petites barres forment des com- 
positions 4 la maniére de Mondrian, sévéres, 
calculées. Plus loin, d’autres ceuvres nous 
rappellent les expériences dadaistes. Van 
Breedam veut, en tout cas, charger ces objets 
familiers, inutiles puisque au rebut, d’une vie, 
dune poésie nouvelle et magique. Cela pour- 
rait devenir un jeu littéraire, si le jeune 
peintre oubliait la valeur plastique. Mais c’est 
justement par un rythme formel, trés équi- 
libré, parfois trés osé, qu’il nous étonne et 
nous fascine. Ce mélange d’art brut et de 
raffinement plastique est assez rare chez nous, 
de sorte que Van Breedam occupe une place 
_ doute isolée, mais certainement méri- 

ire. 


Mara expose a la fois des dessins dans la 
Galerie Saint-Laurent et des peintures dans 
la Galerie Les Contemporains. Cette double 
manifestation marque une date dans l]’évolu- 
tion de son art. L’ceuvre de Mara, a ses débuts, 
fut surtout graphique. Dessinateur né, l’artiste 
hous montrait des figures linéaires 4 la téte 
ronde, aux fines silhouettes et aux gestes 


précieux. Le dessin restait transparent et la 
forme fantastique. Jusqu’en ces derniers temps 
le réve et la poésie étaient l’essence méme de 
son inspiration. Maintenant le drame a fait 
son apparition d’une maniére vraiment spec- 
taculaire. L’intuition a remplacé le calcul et 
la touche, la ligne, tandis que la tache force 
l’attention. La couleur est devenue beaucoup 
plus violente, |’élément figuratif est réduit au 
um et disparait souvent complétement. 
Des cercles et des demi-cercles évoluent en 
un rythme dynamique a travers l’espace, pen- 
dant que la division et les rapports des plans 
créent une grandeur monumentale. Mara 
prouve ainsi qu’il est un vrai peintre, disons 
méme un peintre de valeur. Son évolution 
dramatique a été fort remarquée. 


L’ensemble de sculptures spatiales, de sculp- 
tures murales et de reliefs peints de Vonck a 
obtenu un vif succés, bien mérité d’ailleurs. 
Son métier trés sir, ses dons d’invention et 
Yoriginalité de son expression soulignent une 
personnalité en pleine éclosion. Des tiges et 
de plans en pointes agressives nous menacent. 
Mais la paix régne. D’autre part, les bois 
polychromés et les reliefs peints sont chargés 
d’une signification troublante, qui nous rapelle 
celle des peuples primitifs. L’esprit est pour- 
tant toujours ordonné, vif, «moderne». L’hu- 
main se cache derriére une noblesse de style, 
voulue, réfléchie car l’artiste ne fait jamais 
appel 4 un romantisme au charme facile. Les 
formes sont étirées, fines, élégantes et do- 
minent l’espace environnant. A souligner: la 
grande variété des matiéres, des conceptions 
et, certes aussi, les énormes possibilités de ce 
jeune. Inconnu il y a deux ans, Vonck a su 
conquérir trés vite l’intérét des critiques et 
des collectionneurs. Espérons que bientét il 
pourra réaliser son réve: faire de grandes 
sculptures et des reliefs impressionants dans 
les constructions publiques. Pour la Belgique 
qui ne compte pas tant de sculpteurs de va- 
leur, il serait impardonnable de laisser in- 
employé, un talent capable d’enrichir son 
patrimoine artistique. 

Le peintre Bitran, né en 1929 a Istanbul, vit 
en France depuis 1948. Il maconne ses toiles 
en couches épaisses en teintes de sable et de 
rocher, fines et douces comme la plaine et le 
désert. Les plans sont grands et donc peu 
nombreux, tandis que la direction des tan- 
gentes crée un rythme lourd, lent en néan- 
moins puissant. Nous pensons a des murs de 
sable et de ciment, a des plages désertes sous 
la lumiére tamisée d’un soleil descendant, a 
de vieilles constructions abondonnées. Tout 
cela est fort impressionant, personnel et en 
tout cas solidement peint. Il se dégage des 
toiles de Bitran une poésie plastique un tan- 
tinet mélancholique, tandis que la belle ma- 
tiére séche nous invite a caresser la toile. 
L’espace ouvert de ces tableaux nous attire 
irrésistiblement. 

Bulcke semble moins s’intéresser a la forme 
et a la couleur qu’a l’effet que peut produire 
la matiére. Nous voyons des couches trans- 
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parentes, des iles libres, des parties plates, des 
reliefs comme des écorces, des peaux brulées, 
ou du goudron fondu. La devant on s’interroge 
pour savoir ce que cette «matiére», ainsi jétée, 
peut bien prétendre exprimer par elle-méme. 
Mais petit a petit, cela prend vie, la couleur 
sort de l’ombre, la forme se précise et nous 
voyageons dans la nature. S’agit-il de pay- 
sages abstraits? Bien possible. Cet art reste 
en quelque sorte un art naturaliste. Mais il ne 
montre que les détails de cette nature, détails 
que le peintre agrandit tellement qu’ils pren- 
nent l’allure d’images cosmiques. Cependant 
certaines parties de ce cosmos restent encore 
trop obscures et ne sortent pas assez de la 
matiére. Dans d’autres toiles le peintre par- 
vient a transformer la peinture en vie plas- 
tique et a ce stade il obtient des résultats qui 
le classent parmi les meilleurs artistes de la 
jeune génération flamande. 


GALERIE EUROPE 


Grace a un marchand francais, M. Paul 
Haim, qui leur a offert sa galerie, le peintre 
Jean Milo a pu réaliser, en collaboration avec 
les peintres Delahaut, Anne Bonnet et Kurt 
Lewy, le Premier Salon de VArt Actuel. 
Quarante peintres belges contemporains, cha- 
cun représenté par une toile, nous ont donné 
l’occasion de voir un ensemble fort intéressant. 
Le but était de créer en Belgique un Salon 
annuel de valeur qui puisse jouer le réle 
qu’assument a Paris les Salons de Mai et des 
Réalités Nouvelles. Chaque artiste présente 
(ou devait présenter) une ceuvre faite spéciale- 


Pour éviter que cette exposition fasse double 
emploi avec le concours de la Jeune Peinture 
Belge, les organisateurs ont décidé que ce 
salon serait réservé aux plus de 35 ans. Disons 
que cette exposition donne une image assez 
représentative de la peinture actuelle en Bel- 
gique. Nous regrettons l’absence de quelques 
noms. C’était inévitable. Quelques surprises: 
Delahaut a abandonné |’abstrait froid, tandis 
que les jeunes informels admirent une toile 
de Servranckx, peinte en 1931, donc vieil de 
27 ans. 


GALERIE EDMOND CARABIN 


Bram Bogart est, comme Vandercam, en 
quelque sorte un Permeke abstrait. L’expres- 
sionnisme est fougeux dans une effusion de 
lave, de pates, de platre et de boue. C’est 
informel et dirigé en méme temps. Reliefs de 
montagnes et plats de plaines. Couleurs de 
paysages d’Espagne: rouge, brun, gris, bleu, 
noir. Voici un art du geste, de l’action, voir 
du délire. Pourtant, nous avons l’impression 
que toutes les ceuvres de Bogart ont éte réa- 
lisées par quelqu’un qui sait trés bien ce qu'il 
veut, par un tempérament violent, certes, mais 
également réfléchi. Serions nous étonnés si un 
jour Bogart se mettait a sculpter? En tout cas, 
le peintre parvient a spiritualiser la matiére, 
a charger ses reliefs d’une signification trou- 
blante. Ce jeune Néerlandais fera encore parler 
de lui. 


(Continued from page 32) 
Some Recent U.S. Museum Acquisitions 


Los Angeles: The County Museum has 
purchased (for $270,000) Goya’s 1804 paint- 
ing, The Marquesa of Santa Cruz as Euterpe, 
Muse of Lyric Poetry, and has received, as 
a gift, Fragonard’s Mademoiselle Colombe 
as Venus. 

Hartford: The Wadsworth Atheneum has 
purchased a major Pissarro, Portrait of 
Minette (the artist's daughter Jeanne), 
painted in 1872. Another recent acquisition 
(gift of Mrs. Frederick W. Hilles) is Ger- 
maine Richiers gilded bronze L’Homme 
Chauve-Souris, a unique casting. 

Chicago: The Art Institute has acquired 
several important sculptures, including Du- 
champ-Villon’s The Great Horse, Matisse’s 
Seated Nude, and Rodin’s Portrait of Balzac. 
Other recent acquisitions include the paint- 
ing The Marriage at Cana, attributed to the 
Baroque Bolognese, G.M.Crespi, three im- 
portant early Japanese sculptures and a 
Hoitsu two-fold screen. 

St. Louis: The City Art Museum has re- 
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ceived 44 portrait engravings by the 17th 
Century French artist, Robert Nanteuil. 

Minneapolis: The Institute of Arts has 
purchased an early Van Dyck, The Betrayal 
of Christ. 

New York: Recent accessions of the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Foundation include 
Brancusi’s Muse, 1912; a large Maillol bronze, 
Pomona with lowered arms; a 1924 to 1925 
Léger, Mural Pinting; Picasso’s 1914 pencil 
drawing, Woman with Guitar; a 1934 Miro 
gouache-drawing; four large pencil drawings 
by Giacometii; and two engravings by Henri- 
Georges Adam. Acquisitions by younger 
artists include Messagier’s Height of Spring, 
1957; Martin Barré’s Greenwich, 1957; 
Sugai’s Shiro, 1957; the late Sabro Hase- 
gawa’s Untitled, an ink calligraphy on paper 
mounted on cloth, and Paolozzi’s seven-foot 
bronze, St. Sebastian, No.2, 1957. 

New Haven: The Yale University Art Gal- 
lery has acquired (gift of Stephen C. Clark) 
a major Picasso, a figure study of a woman 
teaching a child to walk, First Steps, painted 
in 1943. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Exhibition Kokoschka 


Das Miinchner «Haus der Kunst» hat keine 
Miihen und keine Kosten gescheut, um aus 
vielen Landern Europas, aus den Vereinigten 
Staaten und Kanada Bilder, Aquarelle, Zeich- 
nungen und Lithographien zu einer repradsen- 
tativen Schau tiber das Gesamtwerk Oskar 
Kokoschkas zusammenzuholen. Gewi8 muBten 
einige Hauptwerke aus der Friihzeit (die 
«Windsbraut», Bildnis Forel, die «Frau in 
Blau» und andere) ihrer Empfindlichkeit we- 
gen in den Museen bleiben, doch das Wich- 
tigste ist in den weiten Salen vereinigt und 
1aBt eine Ueberpriifung zu. 


Sie kommt nicht ex improviso. Man — 
hinter dem «man» verbirgt sich der Bericht- 
erstatter, und es verbergen sich auch, wie er 
feststellen konnte, viele Besucher der Aus- 
stelung — man hat seinen Kokoschka im 
Kopf und vor den Augen, man hat ihn gese- 
hen, erlebt. Fiir viele «Mans» war er das erste 
Erlebnis der modernen Kunst, denn gerade zu 
ihm war der Zugang infolge des literarischen 


' Beiwerks besonders leicht und, was der Maler 


damals ausdriickte, entsprach so ganz den un- 
geformten Sehnsiichten junger Menschen. Sie 
sahen spater manche Bilder in Museen wieder 
und siehe!, sie <hielten». Sie sahen aber auch 
neue und neueste Werke des Malers, die er 
alljahrlich als Mitglied der «Neuen Gruppe» 
zur «GroBen Miinchner» schickte, und sie 
schiittelten den Kopf. Und jetzt stand er in 
Person vor ihnen, bei der Eréffnung der 
Miinchner Ausstellung, die er «Krénung sei- 
nes Lebenswerkes» nannte, im Blitzlicht der 
Photographen, in den Scheinwerfern fiir Fern- 
sehen und Wochenschau, vor den Mikropho- 
nen fiir Funk und Archive ,und redete: 


«Modern ist von vorgestern. Ich war nie- 
mals modern». Dann beschimpfte er die Ab- 
strakten und Matisse, Braque und Picasso, 
dem er sogar vorwarf, er habe ihn, den Os- 
kar Kokoschka, in «Guernica» plagiiert. De- 
korateure nannte er sie. Und er, er allein be- 
sitze noch die wahre Kunst des Sehens und 
deshalb, so sagte er, eilen sie aus allen Kon- 
tinenten zu ihm, schreiben ihm, beten ihn an 
und verlangen Vortrage gegen die abstrakte 
Kunst, mehr als er halten kann. Und dann 
steht er vor einem riesigen Bild: im Vor- 
dergrund eine bonbonfarbene Frau mit stu- 
rem Ausdruck und arg verrutschtem Glutaeus 
und erklart, daB es die Freiheit sei, die da 
die Hand ausstreckt — nicht allgemein in die 
Welt, nicht der Menschheit, sondern jedem 
einzelnen. Und er zwingt sein groBes neugie- 
riges Gefolge, Mann fiir Mann und Frau fiir 
Frau, von links nach rechts an der siiBen 
MiBgeburt vorbeizudefilieren und sich sym- 
bolisch die Hand driicken zu lassen. Hinter- 
her schreibt er Autogramme in die Ausstel- 
lungskataloge — die Antimoderen und Reak- 
tiondre umdrangen ihn. 


Friedrich Bayl 


Man kann ihm nicht bése sein: die «perfor- 
mance?» ist mit zu viel Wiener Charme, Schla- 
winerei, barocker Ungezwungenheit und stu- 
rer Ueberzeugung in Szene gesetzt. Aber man 
wird nachdenklich, sehr nachdenklich und 
man bleibt es, wenn man spater langsam durch 
die Ausstellung geht, von Bild zu Bild. Man 
feiert Wiedersehen mit alten Bekannten von 
friiher, man trifft niegesehene Bilder aus der 
gleichen Periode undman ist wie eh und je 
gefangen. Die Distanz ist groB geworden, man 
hat inzwischen viel von und tiber OK gelesen 
und erinnert sich an den ersten Biographen und 
Kiinder seines Ruhms, Paul Westheim, der 
gerade diesen friihen Bildern gewisse Unvoll- 
kommenheiten attestierte. Gewi8, die Linien 
sind eilig, fahrig, unentschieden und ver- 
knauelt, die Farben sii8 und brennend, seifig 
und brutal, der Inhalt literarisch und figu- 
rativ. Das sind vielleicht mehr als malerisch- 
technische Fehler, Mangel der Persénlichkeit 
und des Verhaltens. Und trotzdem: man kann 
sich der Sugestion dieser halluzinatorischen 
Gestaltungen nicht entziehen. 


Ein Maler stellt sich dar. Und wenn es auch 
auf den ersten Blick so scheint, daB er die Ner- 
venstrenge der Literaten, Wissenschaftler, 
Kunstliebhaber und Schauspieler bloBlege und 
die Strukturen von Bachkantaten, Gegen- 
standen und Begebenheiten herausseziere—es 
ist immer nur er selbst. Wesen und Psycho- 
logie seiner Objekte sind ihm (entgegen der 
landliufigen Meinung) vollkommen gleich- 
giiltig; sie sind ihm nur AnstoB und Medium 
zur Selbstbespiegelung, sie sind Visionen, die 
nur er allein von ihnen hat, seine «inneren 
Gesichte», Projektionen seines Ichs — Vari- 
anten seiner oft wiederholten Selbstbildnisse. 
Und deshalb ist es nicht verwunderlich, daB 
die Portraits, wenn die Dargestellten auch 
Adolf Loos, Herwarth Walden oder die «Dame 
in Blau» sind, einander gleichen, und die Illu- 
strationen zum «Gefesselten Kolumbus» und 
zu «Hiob» beinahe ausgetauscht werden kén- 
nen. Es ist immer nur er selbst, der sich, 
seine Visionen und Halluzinationen darstellt 
und zur Schau stellt. 1912 schreibt er: «Das 
BewuBtsein der Gesichte ist kein Zustand, in 
welchem man die Dinge erkennt oder ein- 
sieht, sondern ein Stand desselben, an dem 
es sich selbst erlebt.... BewuBtsein der Ge- 
sichte ist aber Leben selber». 


Mir ist kein Portrat Freuds von Kokoschka 
bekannt, und ich wei6 nicht, ob er persénlich 
mit dem Griinder der Psychoanalyse zusam- 
mengetroffen ist. Seine Gedanken und seine 
«Traumdeutung», 1900 erschienen, waren ihm 
sicher nicht fremd — beide lebten in der 
gleichen Stadt, in der gleichen geistigen At- 
mosphare. Ungehemmt nahm Kokoschko die 
Wirklichkeitsbedeutung von Traum und Vi- 
sion fiir sich in Anspruch, nicht nur als ob- 
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jektive Gegebenheit, mehr noch als subjektive 
Berechtigung. Also malte, zeichnete, schrieb 
er seine «<inneren Gesichte» — als psychische 
Notwendigkeit, zu seiner psychischen Befrie- 
digung. Das hitte alles noch auf sich beruhen 
bleiben kénnen und vielleicht nur die Litera- 
tencafés in Wien interessiert, wenn diese hal- 
luzinatorischen Képfe und Szenen nicht von 
so hinreiBender Kraft und nicht in einer Zeit 
entstanden waren, die diese Kraft erst ent- 
deckte und proklamierte, weil sie sie notwen- 
dig hatte. Notwendig in einer gefraGigen 
Welt genuBsiichtigen Biirgertums und mate- 
rialistischer Euphorie. Ihnen stellte der Maler 
nichts anderes als sich selbst, seine Bilder 
und Visionen gegeniiber. Sie verkiindeten den 
rebellischen Wunsch der Jungen nach einer 
Wirklichkeit, in der die Vision, Geist, mehr 
galten als Geld und Macht. Und als Kokoschka 
etwas spater zur Landschaft kam, war es im- 
mer wieder der gleiche Trieb, sich auch vor 
ihr durchzusetzen und zu behaupten, sie fast 
unwirklich als ureigene, nur im Maler selbst 
lebende Vision darzustellen. 


Aber Egolatrismus und Exhibitionismus 
werden auf die Dauer zur Manie, ihre kiinst- 
lerische Selbstdarstellung zur Routine. Und 
die Zeit, die sich in 30, 40, 50 Jahren gean- 
dert, griindlich gedindert hat, verlangt nach 
anderen Realisationen; sie ist nicht mehr 
Agens, st68t nicht mehr an, befliigelt nicht 
mehr zu immer gewagteren Visionen, zumal 
ja deren Umfang im Individuum begrenzt 
ist. Und mag der Geltungstrieb noch so stark 
sein, was er schaffen kann, ist dann gerade 
noch mechanische Wiederholung, kalter Auf- 
guB, und die Mangel, die von Anfang da wa- 
ren, doch durch die Vehemenz des urspriing- 
lichen Impulses itiberspielt wurden, werden 
iiberdeutlich. 


Halluzinationen sind eine Welt fiir sich, so 
giiltig wie die greifbare, sie fragen nicht nach 
realer Berechtigung, sie leben aus sich — Ko- 
koschka selbst hat es bewiesen. Die K6épfe 
der friihen Bildnisse auf dunklem oder leuch- 
tendem Fond, wie durch eine Aureole an der 
Kontur aufgehellt, die lithographierten Por- 
trits mit ihren harten Linien im WeiB sind 
da, wie aus dem Nichts geschaffen, ohne 


Grund und Hintergrund, selbstverstandlich 
und fast durchsichtig wie im Traum. Sie sind 
ohne wirklichen Raum; sie schaffen sich 


den ihnen entsprechenden halluzinatcrischen | 


Raum. Nur in ihm kénnen sie wahrhaft exi- 
stieren. Auch in den friihen Landschaften ist 
er gegenwartig, wenn etwa eine Stadt wie 
eine Phantasmagorie auf dem Wasser 
schwimmt (Stockholmer Hafen) oder wenn 
der Himmel iiber dem Hauserberg von un- 
wirklich groBen wehenden Modvenvdgeln 
durchgeistert ist (Lyon). 


Der Raum ist die Luft, von der die Hallu- 
zinationen leben, und wird er eng, gar ding- 
haft wirklich, ersticken die Visionen oder 
aber sie waren von Anfang an nicht stark 
genug, sich ihr eigentliches Lebenselement zu 
schaffen. Die Umgebung, Stube oder Garten, 
in die die spateren Bildnisse gesetzt sind, er- 
driicken die Képfe, und der Raum, die Tiefe 
der Landschaften wird durch billige zeichne- 
rische Mittel illusionistisch, nicht visionar 
hergestellt, durch logisch begriindete Diago- 
nalen (Briicken), Kurven (FluBlaufe), spitze 
Winkel (StraBenziige); der Horizont ist durch 
Berge und Hauser verstellt und blockiert, 
selbst die Stiickchen Himmel sind kompakt, 
wie mit Farbe zugemauert. 


Die Bilder haben nie von der Farbe gelebt, 
sie sind auf ein «Achsensystem» aufgebaut, 
«das mit Brennpunkten einer Doppelelipse 
und mit der in diese spharische Raumbestim- 
mung gebannten Weltvorstellung rechnet» 
(1950). Aber diese hohen Worte verdecken 
nicht, daB die Visionen nicht mehr durch ihre 
Expansionskraft den ihnen eigenen Raum zu 
schaffen vermochten: sie haften zwischen 
Wirklichkeit und Unwirklichkeit auf den 
Leinwanden und sind nicht das eine noch das 
andere. Gewi8 gibt es zwischendurch noch 
Bilder héheren Schwungs, aber als sichere 
Zuflucht bleiben brav aquarellierte Bliiten- 
zweige. Doch Kokoschka behauptet: «Wie ich 
glaube, ohne mich einer geistigen Entehrung 
und Pliinderung schuldig zu machen, bewahre 
ich die kiinstlerische Tradition Europas». Das 
ist dann nichts anderes mehr als pathologi- 
scher Exhibitionismus, der sich im wahrsten 
Sinne um sich selbst dreht. 


Notiz 


Zwei bedeutende neue Gemdlde von Jean Dubuffet aus Ziircher Privatsammlung 
zu verkaufen. Sind xu besichtigen nach Vereinbarung. 


Auskunft durch: Box 1, ART INTERNATIONAL, Spiegelgasse 11, Ziirich. 
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Exhibitions in London 


Joseph Wright (1734—1797) is known as 
Wright of Derby because of his close associa- 
tion with the Midlands: neither in London 
nor in Bath (where he hoped to prosper as a 
fashionable portrait painter after Gains- 
borough moved to London) was Wright at his 
best. Although he mastered the conventions of 
late 18th century portraiture (degrees of in- 
formality, character compounded with grace) 
they did not exercise his fullest powers. How- 
ever, through his connection with the Mid- 
lands he became the painter of the emerging 
Industrial Revolution and, more than any 
other artist, gave it pictorial form. When he 
went to Italy it was not the usual canons of 
great art that impressed him but a Rembrandt 
in Turin, fireworks in Rome (a spectacle pro- 
duced by technology), and the eruption of 
Vesuvius (a natural analogue of a furnace in 
the Midlands), as well as romantic bandits in 
vast luminous grottos. 

Wright was a learned painter with a 
thorough knowledge of Dutch and Flemish 
tenebrism and well aware of the Alchemist 
iconography and anything else that he could 
adapt to his purposes. He was, too, responsive 
to new experiences which, in his time, took 
the form of a medley of romantic and neo- 
classic attitudes: Gothic pictures of the ’70s, 
for example, reveal his faculty for placing 
himself squarely among significant new ideas. 
All his interests, however, contributed towards 
a definition of men and machines, a vision of 
knowledge and technology. Benedict Nicolson, 
who has arranged an Arts Council exhibition 
(Tate Gallery, London; Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool) has stressed this aspect of his work. 
However, oddly, he is somewhat patronising 
about Wright’s ideas on technology. 

Nicolson writes “we have to forget... child 
labour, the road to Wigan Pier, bourgeois 
philistinism, in order to sympathise with 
Wright’s trust in progress”. Rather than op- 
pose to this negative list the increases of 
leisure, literacy, and health, let us consider 
the values embodied in Wright’s work which 
are, in fact, by no means superficially opti- 
mistic. In the well-known Experiment with an 
Airpump (1768) the spectators include two 
children, one of whom is crying at the bird’s 
death in the man-made vacuum. In An Iron 
Forge (1772) Charles E. Buckley has noted that 
Wright is “intensely aware of the meaning of 
so apparently simple, and yet ultimately so 
vital, an operation as the forging of an iron 
bar”. This is exactly how Wright operates, 
giving to man-machine relationships the com- 
prehensive treatment that history painters 
gave to “great moments” of the classical past 
such as the Clemency of Alexander, with the 
past and the future implicit in the time-bound 
present. ' 


In Democritus Studying Anatomy some- 
thing of the complexity and power of Wright 


by Lawrence Alloway 


can be gauged. The old hermit playing with 
human bones in a dark cave is, at one level, 
a creepy spectacle, in line with fashionable 
Gothicism. It is also, thrills aside, a Rem- 
brandtesque thoughtful man advancing human 
knowledge. Knowledge is increased as a result 
of (to the layman) grisly and inhuman prac- 
tises (the dead bird in the vacuum tube or a 
dog in outer space). This picture, then, in 
addition to its ostensible subject has some- 
thing to say about the public fear and mis- 
understanding of new knowledge and scien- 
tific advancement. 

The value of Wright’s paintings as carriers 
of ideas is that in them he adapts features of 
17th century European paintings and makes 
them expressive of an imagery of technology. 
The Industrial Revolution has not been well- 
covered by artists: Constable is, of course, 
anti-industrialist and Turner was interested 
in it only now and again (a train in a land- 
scape, a tug in an estuary). On the whole, the 
prejudice of Burne-Jones, who hoped to keep 
pace with each mechanical invention by paint- 
ing a beautiful hand-done angel typifies art- 
ists’ reactions to one of the central themes of 
modern life. Instead of rivalling the classical 
inheritance and the theme of landscape it 
was, except for a rare artist like Wright, cold- 
shouldered by the fine artists and consigned 
to the popular print-makers of the 19th cent- 
ury. Now that the humanist fear of machines 
is somewhat abated, at a time of perilous but 
conspicuous consumption, the achievement of 
Wright may be generally recognised, for its 
topicality as well as for its imagery of early 


industrialism. 
* 


The extent of the contribution of divisionism 
to modern art has not yet been charted, al- 
though there is a great deal of material—the 
works themselves and critical writings from 
close-in. Notable in the history of the move- 
ment is the speed at which news of it spread— 
not only by word of mouth in cafés and 
studios but also by the channels of travelling 
exhibitions and the printed word. In this it 
is an early participant in the boosted com- 
munication system which the arts are now 
linked to. It could not have spread, of course, 
if it had not been inherently serviceable: as 
Fénéon pointed out “the divisionist techni- 
que... is unusually flexible”. Unlike earlier 
codifications (such as those of English water- 
colourists David Cox and William Gilpin) it 
was not intended as an aid for amateurs but 
for the use of professionals. It was a system- 
atization of the elements of painting, a key to 
order in the work of art. It was presented, 
with a pseudo-historical appeal (that is still 
much used in the language of manifestos), as 
the next stage in painting. Neo-impressionism 
was the natural evolutionary step after im- 
pressionism. It was a question of the survival 
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of the clearest-headed: discipline consolidated 
the intuitive discoveries of impressionism; 
consolidation after pioneering. 

Aspects of divisionism were used by futur- 
ism, orphism, cubism, the Bauhaus. In some 
cases it was the “scientific” representation of 
light; in others it was the codified pictorial 
elements. Spots of paint were believed to be 
more precise than the approximations of large, 
overlapping brush-strokes in all sizes. This 
aspect of Seurat influenced Victor Pasmore in 
England when he was at a stage between 
figurative painting and construction. The 
clearly-separated bits of paint have analogies 
with the assembly methods—a piece at a time, 
each one clearly distinguishable—of construc- 
tivism. However, none of the contributors to 
the original movement pursued its theoretic 
and esthetic potential. Most of them developed 
from rigorous to relaxed, less extreme, posi- 
tions: Paul Signac is a case in point. Although 
a driving force in divisionism, a writer as 
well as a painter, he gradually broke the 
precisions of the style into a technique which 
was loose and free. Instead of continuing the 
building of a picture as an object, or of sub- 
stantiating the absolute emotional expression 
of tone, colour, and line, which the movement 
claimed, Signac went “back to nature”. An 
exhibition at Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. was 
devoted to this aspect of Signac; it was called 
“Le Création de l’ceuvre chez Paul Signac”, 
which, translated, means “sketches”. 

The sketches are of two kinds—oils for his 
early rigid figure subjects; oils and water- 
colours, done on the spot, in his later years. 
The later works are less compulsive than the 
early structure-seeking sketches, but also less 
delicate. The small precise points of paint are 
expanded and loosened until they resemble 
mosaic chips set slightly apart. The water- 
colour sketches are light and fluent notations 
in a broken, gusty art nouveau line, with clear 
colour added in breathless separated washes. 
As Jean Cassou has written: “these water- 
colours capture the first excitement of Signac’s 
contact with waves and winds”. 


However, this locating of the artist, as an 
outdoor man, seems to rest on too simple an 
identification of nature as merely what man 
has not made (light, weather, mountains); or, 
if the man-made enters, at least it should 
not have been made recently. Signac, for 
example, despite a dredger or two, preferred 
to paint sailing vessels and he subdues modern 
detail in his port scenes in favour of a time- 
less romanticism that echoes Turner, Guardi, 
and Claude. Signac, like Turner and Monet, 
travelled for his art; between 1920 and 1930 
he is said to have visisted 200 French ports. 
He is typical of those 19th century artists who 
pursued nature—like a troubador trailing 
around after his mistress, whom he honours 
better in an improvisatory mode than in the 
finished work. The finished picture is too 
man-made, affected; the sketch, on the other 
hand, done on the spot, is supposed to record 
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directly and purely, without human inter- 
ference, an essential aspect of nature. Thus, 
the cult of the sketch is related to a belief in 
nature as what is outside, apart from man, 
refreshing in its unlikeness to the human. 
Rapidity of execution and smallness of scale 
become evidence of absorption and sincerity. 


In the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Aca- 
demy a selection of the Paul Oppé collection 
is on view; though it includes Renaissance 
and Baroque drawings it is chiefly a show, 
and a fine one, of English watercolours. 
Watercolours, long an object of fanaticism in 
Britain, no longer hold much popular or art 
historical interest, and the reason for this 
change in taste may be found in the character 
and interests of a collector like Oppé. Born 
in 1878 he lived until last year: he collected, 
early in the century, when the field was not 
new but before it was too expensive, while 
plenty of discoveries were still to be made. In 
1910, for example, he got 17 Francis Townes 
for 25s. He was a scholar as well as a collector, 
and in 1919 the first of a series of important 
studies appeared which brought order to a 
field in which legends and guesses had had 
priority over the facts. Typically, it was Oppé 
who destroyed the myth about Alexander 
Cozens being the bastard of Peter the Great. 

Oppé did much to put the ceuvre of Cozens, 
Towne, Turner, Sandby, John White Abbott, 
and others into order. However, the thorough- 
ness of this work prevented him from estab- 
lishing connections between English water- 
colourists and their contemporaries. There has 
been almost no style-criticism, no history of 
ideas, of the watercolourists. The only general 
idea in his studies is the commonplace about 
the relation of the artist and nature: pictures 
are constantly discussed in terms of the art- 
ist’s success in “capturing” a view or an effect 
of light. This is a part of the same general 
idea of nature which underlies Signac’s later 
sketches. Yet Oppé’s period is one of the most 
complex and fruitful in England, the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, and certainly it can- 
not be steamrollered into one elementary idea 
about nature. The picturesque was emerging, 
adding a valuable third term to the existing 
categories of beauty and sublimity; topography 
was becoming spatially subtle; rococo idylls 
were turning into fact-based mood-pictures. 
There is no sense of this in Oppé’s writings 
though his collection is full of it; his kind of 
research impoverished a rich period by pre- 
senting the artists as isolated nature-lovers. 

The over-riding importance of nature 
blinded critics like Oppé to the spatial sub- 
tleties of the best watercolourists. Consider, 
for example, ways in which the artists in- 
volved the spectator in the picture space. 
Partly because the scale was so small intimate 
experiments were possible which precedent- 
heavy oil painting could not always match. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Keine Naturformen — menschliche Riume 


von Friedrich Bayl 


Zu Ausstellungen Hans Hartungs, Morenis und Hajeks 


Kritiker haben es heutzutage nicht leicht, 
ihren Lesern Werke der neuen Kunst vorzu- 
stellen und sie fiir die Beurteilung zu priapa- 
rieren. In den Werken gibt es keine geome- 
trisierend faBbare Form mehr, kein raum- 
liches Gleichgewicht, keine dingliche Farbe, 
kein Zeichen, das in Begriffe drangt — kurz, 
es gibt nichts Handfestes mehr, an das die 
Beschreibung des Gestalteten und Inhaltlichen 
ankniipfen kénnte. Aber andererseits mag der 
Kritiker nicht den heute so beliebten und 
verlangten «Fact» aufgeben, ebenso wenig wie 
die kunsthistorisch eingefahrene und wissen- 
schaftliches Prestige verleihende minutidse 
Bildbeschreibung. Also wahlt man ein Mittel- 
ding, arbeitet man mit der Metapher — nicht 
mit Gleichnissen —, vielmehr mit visuellen 
Gleichheiten und Aehnlichkeiten. 


So wird in den Vorworten und Kritiken vor 
den Bildern Morenis von «gefahrdrohenden 
und unheilvollen Wolken» iiber unserer «um- 
drohten Erde» gesprochen; es «brennt» in 
ihnen. In den Bildern Hartungs werden «zu- 
sammengepreBte Stahlfedern und massives 
Balkenwerk» gefunden und bei Hajek «auf- 
ragende Baume mit den borkigen und ver- 
witterten Rinden und den zusammengewach- 
senen Kronen aus dem Béhmerwald», «Ko- 
rallen oder trockene Schwamme>» und Gebilde 
aus Tropfsteinhéhlen. Doch dann wird ge- 
schwind hinzugesetzt: «Diese Metaphern wol- 
len wir aber nach Gebrauch sofort wieder 
vergessen, weil sie die Skulpturen ,natiirlich’ 
festlegen» und «Da die Vergieiche so nahe 
liegen, vermeidet man sie besser». Aber sie 
sind einmal gebraucht, sie haften in der Vor- 
stellung der Lesers und Betrachters und be- 
lasten fiir immer das Bild von der Erschei- 
nungswelt des Kiinstlers, die nicht auf das 
Natiirliche, sondern das «Hinternatiirliche», 
auf etwas Geistiges ausgeht. 


Der Fact ist nicht mehr die Form, er ist 
nicht mehr durch Metapher und Gleichnis zu 
ersetzen, er ist ausschlieBlich der Versuch — 
mehr oder weniger realisiert, gegliickt und 
iiberzeugend —, etwas Unsichtbares, doch Er- 
lebensmégliches kiinstlerisch zu _ gestalten. 
Selbst der Inhalt ist nicht mehr konkret zu 
fassen; denn wie soll etwas beschrieben wer- 
den, mit Worten angedeutet oder ausgedeutet, 
das wahrhaft und genuin nur mit Farben, 
Linien, mit Formen zu «sagen» ist? Es geht 
nicht mehr um bestimmte Gegenstande, viel- 
mehr um unbestimmte Themen. 


Man mag nun dem Verfasser vorwerfen, 
daB er das «natiirliche» Gleichnis in hinter- 
haltiger Weise als Contrebande einfithre und 
damit die Vorstellung des Betrachters kor- 
rumpiere — doch die Leser der ART INTER- 


NATIONAL sind gegen solche Vergiftung 
immun; sie nehmen das neue Abstrakte als 
das und nur als das, was es ist: eine Welt, 
einen Raum fiir sich, die wohl Verbindungs- 
strange und Briicken zur greifbaren Welt und 
zum dreidimensionalen Raum haben, die aber 
keineswegs darauf zustreben. Aehnlichkeiten 
sind rein zufalliger Natur; wo sie sich einstel- 
len, sind sie keine Ziel-, sondern Startpunkte. 
Ueber AbschuBrampen 148t sich noch reden, 
mit Worten kann man gerade noch Tiiren zu 
den kiinstlerischen Raéumen und Welten auf- 
stoBen. 


HANS HARTUNG 
(bei Otto Stangl, Miinchen) 


Hartung ist der Alteste der drei Kiinstler; 
1904 geboren, gehért er jener Zwischengene- 
ration an, die die Fahne des Nicht-Figiirlichen 
stur und heroisch weitertrug und mit offi- 
ziellen Pauken und Trompeten in die Hallen 
des geometrisierenden Akademismus einzog. 
Aber Hartung ist einer der ganz wenigen, die 
von allem Anfang an Gemeinplatze und ge- 
sicherte Wege mieden. Schon mit den ersten 
Zeichnungen von 1922 legt er die Trasse fest: 
dem geometrisierend Abstrakten der «kon- 
kreten» Malerei, das dem Viereck der Lein- 
wand verpflichtet ist, stellt er die leiden- 
schaftlich bewegte Linie, das psychische Seis- 
mogramm, das autonom durch sich selbst be- 
stimmt ist, entgegen. In diesen Zeichnungen 
und Bildern geschieht etwas — heftig oder 
verhalten, meditierend oder agressiv —, nie 
herrscht die Ruhe des klassischen Gleichge- 
wichts, Endzustand, Lésung, Kartharsis. Im 
steten Mit- und Gegeneinander, im flieBen- 
den In- und Auseinander zeichnen die Linien 
das Ablaufen seelischer Prozesse, deren an- 
tagonische Parabel — ja, die Linien selbst 
sind dieser ProzeB; ihre Ausdrucks- und 
Ueberzeugungskraft stammt aus dem Geist 
und der Energie dessen, der sie hingeschrie- 
ben hat. Diese Kraft wirkt um so iiberwaAlti- 
gender, als sie sich unmittelbar 4uBern kann, 
nicht metaphorisch gemeint ist, nicht durch 
die zweckbedingte Malgeste gelenkt wird; sie 
schreibt sich durch das Relais der sensibili- 
sierten Hand in den weiBen oder grau-neu- 
tralen Grund ein. Im entstehenden Kraftfeld 
der Linienverkniipfungen ist immer sein Ge- 
rinnen, das Werden abzulesen, nachzufiihlen 
— es drangt sich auf. Wenn die Linien sich 
durchkreuzen und schneiden, sich ausstrei- 
chen und verstarken, wird ein Nacheinander 
geschaffen, Ablauf — die Abfolge seelischer 
Erregungen wird durchsichtig: Zeit entsteht, 
nicht als physikalische Gegebenheit des op- 
tischen Eindrucks, nicht als metaphysische Ein- 
heit einer vierten Dimension, sondern reale 
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Zeit, die wirkliche Zeit des Erlebnisses — sie 
ist in den Abbildern erhalten und den Be- 
trachtern ausgeliefert. Dieser unchiffrierten, 
geradezu nackten Zeit entspricht der Raum. 
DaB er in Hartungs Bildern nicht illusioni- 
stisch auftreten kann, versteht sich von selbst. 
Er ist gerade der Raum, der er auch mate- 
riell ist: Pigmentspuren, die die Limien oder 
Farbflecke auf der Flaiche hinterlassen, etwas 
dicker oder diinner — das hei8t: der Raum 
ist die Zeit des niedergeschriebenen Erleb- 
nisses und die Zeit ist der Raum. Hierdurch 
gewinnen die Bilder etwas in sich Abgeschlos- 
senes, fast Objektives und steigern sich zu 
einer bestiirzenden Realitét inneren Lebens 
— um so zeugender und iiberzeugender, als 
der Maler sich asketisch mit «simplen» Linien, 
Formen und Farben begniigt und allen kolo- 
ristischen und formalen Effektismen aus dem 
Wege geht. 


Hans Hartung ist eine historische Tatsache. 
Aber ein Maler von seinem Schlag, der den 
Gehalt seiner Bilder ganz aus sich heraus 
projiziert und produziert, ist der Gefahr der 
Wiederholung und nachlassender Intensitat 
ausgesetzt; sie ist gerade um so weniger zu 
vermeiden, je echter und direkter die Bilder 
(vom Prinzip her) niedergeschrieben werden. 
So sind sie in den letzten Jahren gar zu ge- 
konnt, zu glatt, zu gewandt, auch zu monu- 
mental und ornamental geworden und haben 
viel von ihrer urspriinglichen Kraft und an- 
steckenden Gewalt verloren. DaB der Mangel 
nur tempordr sei, war zu hoffen; und da8 es 
wirklich so ist, beweist die neue Ausstellung 
seiner farbigen Zeichnungen (fast drei Dut- 
zend, die meisten aus den beiden letzten Jah- 
ren). Zwar leiden sie oft unter der seifigen 
Weichheit und SiiBe des Materials (Farb- 
kreide), doch gibt es nicht wenige unter ihnen 
— in denen sich Hartung ganz auf graue, 
schwarze und braune Linien und Linienge- 
fiige beschrankt —, die direkt an jene schon 
legenddren Stiicke aus dem Jahre 1922 an- 
kniipfen und die wie eh und je iiberzeugen. 


MATTIA MORENI 
(bei Aenne Abels, K6ln) 


Moreni ist ein Maler aus ganz anderem 
Holz. Wahrend die Bilder Hartungs trotz aller 
Dynamik ihrer Figurationen in sich selbst ihr 
Zentrum finden, dialogisierte Monologe sind, 
Meditationen des Kontradiktorischen, sind 
jene Morenis Schreie, Kampfe, Manifestatio- 
nen, die jeden Rahmen sprengen und die de- 
zenten Raume der Galerie bersten lassen. Um 
ihnen mit Worten gerecht zu werden, miiBGte 
man den verschollenen Sprachschatz des deut- 
schen Expressionismus ausgraben. Sie sind 
expressive Dokumente, ganz nach auSen und 
auf Wirkung gerichtet — darin liegt ihre 
Starke und ihre Schwiache. 


Morenis Lieblingsfarbe ist Rot, nicht das 
tiefe der Versenkung, sondern das schreiende 
des Blutes und der Leidenschaft; es tritt in 
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den Griinden auf und als scharfe Dominante. 
Kein Wunder, daB er mit seinen Gesten und 
Gestikulationen noch scharfer zuschlagen muB, 
damit sie sich behaupten und zur Einheit wer- 
den, die das Bild beansprucht. Einheit? Das 
ist die Frage. Die Frage auch, ob es dem Ma- 
ler iiberhaupt darauf ankommt. Ob die Bilder 
nicht geade Vehemenz und Turbulenz, unge- 
zigelt und ungebandigt, sein wollen, auf das 
Un-Einheitliche, das Diverse, das nicht zu 
vereinen ist, ausgehen — Vehemenz und Tur- 
bulenz, nicht als ausgekliigelte Metaphern und 
als gezielte Darstellungen, sondern sie selbst 
als erlittene und erlebte Welt. Die Welt als 
brodelnder Kessel, in dem der einzelne wie 
alle sieden und nicht wissen, ob das Gebriu 
nadhrende Suppe oder giftiger Trank ist. Und 
dieses Nichtwissen, Hoffnung und Angst — 
bewuBt oder halbbewuGt in uns allen — ist 
der «Inhalt» der Bilder — leidenschaftlich er- 
lebt und leidenschaftlich auf die Leinwande 
geschleudert. 


UngewiBheit, UnermeBlichkeit und MaBen- 
losigkeit des Erlebten und im Bilde zu Fas- 
senden sucht der mediterrane Moreni noch 
am duBersten Zipfel in ein MaB zu zwingen: 
in den Titeln. Bei ihm sind sie nicht einfache 
Werkbezeichnung, Unterscheidung oder Ma- 
nifest; sie sollen geradezu im letzten Augen- 
blick noch der durch die Turbulenzen ins 
MaBlose gezerrten Phantasie Grenzen, Nor- 
men, MaBstaébe geben — deshalb heiBen die 
Bilder: «Arbusto» oder «Arbuste», «Paesaggio», 
«Situazione notturna», «Una donna nuda», auch 
«Una donna che cade». Doch es ist ein vergeb- 
liches Unterfangen. Die guten, die gegliickten 
Bilder schwemmen alles fort, MaB, Metapher 
und Titel, und nicht zuletzt den Betrachter. 


Aber — so absurd es zundchst klingen mag 
— auch vehemente Turbulenzen haben ihre in- 
nere Struktur, sie sind nicht dem Chaotischen 
gleichzusetzen — wobei zu bemerken wire, 
daB das Chaotische, das formlos Ungeformte 
ein kiinstlerischer Nonsens ist. Turbulenzen 
als realistische Ausschnitte oder Ausgangs- 
punkte, wenn auch mit dinglichen Hinweisen, 
sind nichts anderes als Unordnung, als effek- 
tistisch geordnete Unordnung. Gerade die Tur- 
bulenz als Inhalt und Ziel des Bildes verlangt 
ein geistiges MaB, eine innere Haltung, um 
sich selbst zu beweisen und andere zu iiber- 
zeugen. Aber Ueberschwang, Leidenschaft um 
ihrer selbst willen und Brutalitaét des Sich- 
Behauptens verfiihren nur zu leicht zu rhe- 
torischer Gestikulation; Moreni vermeidet sie 
nicht immer, doch wo er ihr entgeht, entste- 
hen mitreiBende Dokumente. 


OTTO HERBERT HAJEK 
(bei J.-P. Wilhelm, Diisseldorf) 


Der Bildhauer Hajek ist jung, erschreckend 
jung. Der Fiiichtling, einunddreiBigjahrig, hat 
sich schon fest auf dieser Erde angesiedelt 
und um sich eine nur ihm gehérige eigene 
Welt aufgebaut. Er besitzt ein groBes Haus 
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an einem weiten sonnigen Abhang hoch iiber 
der Stadt, eine Kinderschar bevélkert es und 
Freundschaften, Beziehungen und Anerken- 
nungen sichern es — und vor allem: er besitzt 
die ihm eigene, unverwechselbare Welt der 
Formen. Ware er ein Siebziger, man méchte 
nicht anstehen, ihn einen Meister zu nennen. 


In der kurzen Zeit von zehn Jahren hat er 
seine Welt erobert. Die Etappen waren ein 
wenig Brancusi und viel Henry Moore. Aber 
das ist schon seit Jahren iiberwunden, und 
jetzt beherrscht er in aller Freiheit seine 
Mittel und seine Formen; sie dienen ihm zu 
sakralen und profanen Skulpturen, groBen 
und kleinen AusmaBes, ja, sie sind so groB- 
zigig und weitgespannt in ihrer Konzeption, 
da8 sie sich fiir gegenstandliche und gegen- 
standslose Gestaltungen verwenden lassen. 
Seine neuesten Plastiken nennt Hajek «Raum- 
knoten». Es sind Verknotungen, Zusammen- 
fiigungen, Schichtungen und Ballungen des 
Raums. Ihm kommt es nicht darauf an — 
sieht man von einigen monumentalen Werken 
architektonischer Intention ab, die etwa zwei 
Jahre zuriickliegen —, den Raum herrisch zu 
erobern, ihn zu okkupieren mit wuchtigen 
Denkmalern, wie Brancusi und Arp Luft zu 
verdrangen — vielmehr Luft einzufangen, 
festzuhalten, Raum zu schaffen, ihn zu glie- 
dern, ihn deutlich, erlebbar zu machen, das 
ist sein Bestreben. Er kreist den Raum mit 
empfindsamen Fingerspitzen ein, er belebt ihn 
mit kiinstlerischen bronzenen Lungen. Um den 
ProzeB deutlich zu machen, kénnte man sa- 
gen, daB er Moore’sche Figuren durch das 
Gesprenge mittelalterlicher Altadre auflockert, 
durchbricht, schwebend macht. Aber was da 
zustande gekommen ist — wer weiBG, -wie es 
zustand kam! —, ist keine eklektizistische 
Synthese, sondern eine eigene Raumkonzep- 
tion, fiir die er natiirlich da und dort, histo- 
risch und aktuell, Anschlu8 findet. 


Es geht um den Raum. Er bildet sich nicht 
um, sondern innerhalb der Skulpturen. Ein- 
zelformen sind hintereinander geschaltet, mit- 
einander vielfach verbunden, sie durchwach- 
sen und durchdringen sich. Es entsteht so ein 
barockes, nach oben strebendes, rund krei- 
sendes, horizontal wellendes Geflecht lockerer 
bronzener Maschen; zwischen ihnen in eben- 
solcher Weise wiederum Maschen: Lécher, 
Schlitze, Aussparungen, Hohlraume — Raume. 
Es entstehen Wechselbeziehungen von exi- 
stenten und nicht existenten K6érperlichkeiten, 
Spannungen zwischen vorn und hinten, auBen 
und innen. So wird der Raum, das eigentliche 
Rohmaterial Hajeks, positiv und negativ zu- 
gleich; er ist das kontradiktorische Zusam- 
menspiel von Sein und Nichtsein, von Festem 
und FlieBendem, von Greifbarem und Nicht- 
zufassendem, von Materie und Atem, kérper- 
— und geistigem Raum — Raum schlecht- 

in. 


Raumspiele? Spiele und nicht mehr? Unver- 
bindlichkeiten, «tachistische Skulptur»? Aber 


Raum ist fester, spréder, bestimmter als die 
weiche Farbmaterie; Bronze nicht so geduldig 
und illusionsbereit wie Leinwand, dafiir aber 
um so williger fiir hohlen Prunk und leere 
Prahlerei. Hajek gieBt seine Verknotungen a 
cire perdue — sie sind einmalige Fassungen 
von Raumerlebnissen, die der Vervielfalti- 
gung widerstreben; sie sind Varianten einer 
einzigen Struktur Raum-Zeit, Kafige, in de- 
nen sie voller Geheimnis haust, drangt, kni- 
stert und hausen wird, solange sie einmalig 
und voller Geheimnis bleibt — und Struktur, 
das heiBt: ohne «Gefiihl», ohne «Aussage», 
ungefallig, gar abweisend, doch letzte oder 
erste faBbare Gestalt des UnfaGSbaren. 


(ALLOWAY: continued from page 40.) 


The array of spatial situations defined by 
perspective in English watercolours is a record 
of great experimentation. There are pano- 
ramic scenes by Girtin and De Wint in which 
the great continuities of the horizon are ex- 
plored. These are evocations of infinite, ex- 
tensible space, unlike the close topographical 
studies in which native, non-classical archi- 
tecture is lovingly charted. Other pictures are 
all foreground—a heap of picturesque textures 
(like a high river bank seen from the river) 
behind which the sky starts without any co- 
incidence of the spectator’s centre of vision 
with the horizon line. As David Loshak has 
pointed out in a book which proposes an 
examination of perspective as symbolic form 
(and which Oppé reviewed violently), the 
ground plane may begin well beyond the 
picture plane, unlike Renaissance pictures in 
which the two planes coincide at the lower 
edge of the picture. This creates an extra- 
ordinary foregroundless space which gives 
mysterious remoteness to literally-observed 
distances. Such a handling of space, whether 
Oppé’s generation could see it or not, is of 
great meaning in the period of Giacometti 
and CinemaScope. 
5 


Some years ago the British art world was 
astonished by the conversion of Victor Pas- 
more from late impressionist to abstract paint- 
ing and thence to constructivism. In 1956 
Rodrigo Moynihan experienced a similar con- 
version. From being a successful portrait 
painter he turned to the post-war style of 
Action Painting-tachisme, though with certain 
reservations. Both Pasmore and Moynihan 
had been involved in a premature movement 
in London in 1934 called “Objective Abstract- 
ion”, in which a pure painterly technique was 
used for non-figurative art. All the members 
gave it up, however, and developed painterly 
realistic styles associated with the Euston 
Road School. Moynihan, who might have been 
a pioneer of painterly non-figuration, becomes, 
instead, its beneficiary. His new paintings 
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(Redfern Gallery) are mostly greyish in tone 
with pink, purple, and blue passages. They 
are done on canvases of the size and pro- 
portion he became accustomed to as a portrait 
painter and landscapist. His scale is, there- 
fore, smaller than is usual for this sort of 
painting. He has been influenced by Wols, 
who saw the world in a scab, and this has 
re-inforced his decision to stay small. Aside 
from the evocative organic marks of Wols 
there is, in Moynihan’s tissue of delicate 
spatial relationships, a reminiscence of Tal 
Coat. His paint wriggles richly and eventfully 
over the canvas, evoking fissures and crusts; 
such activity, on a small scale, relates to the 
traditional sensual facture of late easel paint- 
ing. 


Though Moynihan has responded to the 
pressure of post-war painting (a Mathieu ex- 
hibition in London in 1956 was influential) he 
does not accept it fully. His use of it is, in 
fact, a criticism of it, or, at least, of those 
aspects that he finds unusable. The attacking 
of big areas, the use of large brushes—house 
painter’s as well as artist’s, the use of paints 
other than oil paint (enamels, plastic paints)— 
he has nothing to do with. Thus he works 
with resolutely traditional means. His paint 
goes on in dabs, commas, and flicks, never in 
splashes, dribbles, or lunges. He measures the 
picture piece by piece with the brush and 
feels that he has control of what is happening 
only so long as the brush is in his hand. He 
cannot be separated from the canvas by dis- 
tance or crude tools. Moynihan’s use of the 
brush was always nervous and sensitive; the 
new paintings are, in a sense, the apotheosis 
of the brush. His paint is impasted, glazed, 
overlaid with all the sensuous form- and 
space-making techniques of the realist painter 
he once was. But the subject has been with- 
drawn and the paint has a strange animation, 
like a melting cake, a giant science fiction 
amoeba, or the unquenchable wound of Phil- 
octetes. 


The effect is of a strange violence or in- 
coherence which arises precisely from the 
retention of traditional values. Hectic and 
spectacular as Action Painting can be, there is 
a consistency of technical means which gives 
such pictures a kind of ease and logic. Moy- 
nihan, however, like Francis Bacon, with 
whom he has been friendly for years, is pre- 
occupied with the dynamics of tradition. 
Bacon’s pictures resemble, often, ruined old 
masters; this is true not only of his para- 
phrases of Velasquez but of his preferred 
format and his tonality, which is often like 
the deposit of time on an old picture. Within 
this framework he introduces modern images 
of shock, so that the violent subject gains 
from the contrast of new and old, violent and 
familiar. Bacon, though he has a great sense 
of topical imagery and a keen sense of the 
resources of paint, has strong links with tra- 
dition which he partly reviles and partly can- 
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not leave alone. A similar ambivalence is 
present in Moynihan who, by guarding certain 
formal values of art, achieves, not the whole 
integrated works of, say, Pollock or Mathieu, 
but works full of struggle and uncertainty. 
The chaotic virtuosity of the paint, which 
seems to choke the canvas, is denied the 
chance of achieving classic status in the new 
style. It is, rather, an art between the ex- 
tremes of a “man working” (Pollock in his 
picture or Mathieu on TV) and the “studio 
tradition” of the traditional grand painter. As 
such it is, perhaps, characteristically British: 
it is not a readymade compromise, but one 
that is painfully worked out to reconcile very 
urgent and equally attractive alternatives. 


(continued from page 36) 


Hartford: 


A 92-page catalogue describing the career 
and achievements of the late A. Everett Austin 
Jr. has been published by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in conjunction with its major 
spring exhibition, “A. Everett Austin Jr.: A 
Director’s Taste and Achievement.” The nine 
essays in the catalogue were written by 
friends and associates of Mr. Austin: Sir Os- 
bert Sitwell, author; Eugene Berman, artist 
and stage designer; Virgil Thomson, composer; 
Lincoln Kirstein, Director of the New York 
City Ballet and Managing Director of the New 
York City Center; T.H. Parker, critic; Julien 
Levy, critic and former art dealer; Henry 
Russell Hitchcock, professor of art at Smith 
College; Kirk Askew, New York dealer; James 
Thrall Soby, art historian and collector. 


In announcing publication of the catalogue, 
Dr. Charles Cunningham, Director of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, observed: “We hope 
that this catalogue will serve as a lasting 
memorial to Mr. Austin’s genius, to his extra- 
ordinary taste and talent.” 


A. Everett Austin, Jr., considered America’s 
outstanding museum director of the 1930's, 
was known for the range and variety of his 
interests, abilities and enthusiasms. During 
the period from 1927 to 1945 when he headed 
the Atheneum, he made it an international 
center of the arts. 


The catalogue is also planned as a tribute 
to Austin’s accomplishments at the Ringling 
Museum of Art in Sarasota, Florida, where 
he was Director from 1947 until his death in 
March, 1957. 


(continued on page 48) 


Michel Cadoret par Jacques Lassaigne 


Michel Cadoret est un exemple des rapports qui peuvent se nouer entre l’art francais et 
celui des Etats-Unis. Il y eut déja pendant la guerre le cas de quelques grands artistes de 
notre pays qui trouvérent refuge aux Etats-Unis et y séjournérent assez durablement pour 
que leur art en fut marqué. Qu’il s’agisse de Chagall, Léger ou Masson, c’étaient 14 cepen- 
dant des artistes en pleine possession de leur art et il ne pouvait étre question pour eux de 
subir l’influence de la peinture américaine qui du reste a cette époque avait peu d’occasion 
de se manifester. Pourtant, il est incontestable qu’un autre climat, une autre atmosphére, 
la présence d’un passé sauvage et fabuleux ont marqué la période américaine de ces artistes 
d’une maniére ineffacable. Il existe d’autre part de nombreux jeunes peintres américains qui 
travaillent aujourd’hui en France; ils considérent généralement leur voyage comme une étape 
décisive de libération, ce qui ne signifie pas qu’ils renient leurs débuts aux Etats-Unis, mais 
qu’ils oublient délibérément toute influence recue. Leur personnalité, parfois un peu fruste, 
toujours vigoureuse et saine, s’épanouit dans les directions les plus avancées et trouve na- 
turelles toutes les audaces. Mais il n’y a au fond pas davantage de contacts entre ces peintres 
et les maitres de l’Ecole Francaise qu’entre eux et les maitres américains abolis. Ils ont une 
démarche a part dans la cohorte des peintres nouveaux. 


Le cas de Michel Cadoret, qui vit a Paris et aux Etats-Unis, est bien différent. Il reste 
pleinement conscient des recherches des peintres de sa génération — celle de quarante a 
cinquante ans — auxquelles il a participé et qu’il a poursuivies et menées a leur terme, non 
plus dans l’atmosphére de laboratoire de Paris, mais dans l’isolement d’un pays neuf. Il a 
trouvé pour sa part des développements logiques, des solutions personnelles, 4 ce qui s’éla- 
borait en France, tributaires des mémes sources; mais cet art se trouve aussi sans barriére, 
au contact direct des recherches les plus nouvelles des peintres de New-York et apportant 
a celles-ci un instrument de force accrue. 


On ne peut mieux définir l’art de Cadoret que cette liberté qui permet la juxtaposition 
des expériences les plus opposées. Les forces picturales jaillissent hors de tout cadre et de 
toute formule, de toute finalité soit mystique, soit décorative; elles ignorent les rigueurs 
forcées et n’obeissent qu’a leur évolution intérieure autonome, indépendamment aussi des 
émotions personnelles. Il s’agit de rompre les relations apparentes entre les éléments et d’en 
retrouver de nouvelles. Malgré l’effort d’isolement de ces éléments, la peinture n’est pas 
analytique mais perception globale et courageuse dans son acceptation des contradictions. 
La matiére n’a pas de valeur a |]’état brut, seulement dans les incessantes transformations 
que lui fait subir l’artiste créateur. Comme ces mutations n’ont ni commencement ni fin, la 
forme est sams cesse en évolution ou bien ses divers moments peuvent se superposer, se 
combiner a l’infini. Ainsi la surface du tableau porte l’empreinte de maturations successives; 
les substances initiales y existent, mais comme prises dans un nouveau moule et griffées de 
Signes décisifs. Elles sont dépouillées de la gangue de signification banale qui les entoure, et 
Cadoret les soumet a une rude alchimie jusqu’a ce qu’un précipité se forme, chaque fois neuf. 
A travers les transparences affleure l’inconnu. Les déchirures de la forme révélent, selon le 
mot de Jacques Maritain, «une algébre concréte et sensible dans un poéme de couleurs sans 
ressemblance objective, mais riche d’une mystérieuse signification intuitive». Seul le peintre 
peut recueillir ces précieux et éclatants cristaux 4 travers l’émail serré de son filet corruptible. 
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AUCTIONS 


PARIS, Hotel Drouot 
Auction of modern prints, drawings and 
paintings conducted by Maitre Bellier on 
March 24th. 
Manet: Victorine Meurand en costume d’Es- 
pada (print) fr. 200,000 
Manet: Victorine Meurand au Prado (print) 
fr. 325,000 
Boudin: Barques échouées a4 marée basse 
(pastel, 20.5 « 29 cm.) fr. 168,000 
Friesz: L’Allée d’arbres (watercolor, 
54 X 36 cm.) fr. 155,000 


P.-E. Gernez: Les Planches a Trouville 
(pastel, 48 < 60 cm.) 

Vuillard: La Barriere bleue 
(pastel, 24 X 31 cm.) 


fr. 185,000 


fr. 1,040,000 


PARIS, Galerie Charpentier 
Auction conducted by Maitre R.-G. Laurin, 
March 26th. 


Degas: Danseuse assise (coloured pencil and 
pastel) 47.5 < 53.5 cm.) fr. 820,000 
Picasso: Joueuse de double flite et Nu couché 
(ink, 26 < 33 cm.) fr. 500,000 
Van Dongen: Au bord de la mer, Deauville 
(watercolour, 60 < 48 cm.) fr. 530,000 
Vuillard: Soirée théatrale (pastel, 
63 < 100 cm.) 
Boudin: Paysage (oil, 46 < 65 cm.) 
fr. 1,260,000 
Dufy: Nu (oil, 34.5 & 42 cm.) fr. 1,000,000 
Friesz: Vente aux enchéres en plein air 
(oil 46 X 33 cm.) fr. 385,000 
Guillaumin: Crozant, 9 septembre 1906 
(oil, 65 81 cm.) fr. 630,000 
F. Thaulow: Venise (oil, 65 < 81 cm.) 
fr. 430,000 
Fragonard: La Culbute (wash drawing, 

32 X 23 cm.) fr. 800,000 
A. Roslin (attr.): Portrait présumé de Mme 
de Saint-Jacques (pastel, 58 < 47 cm.) 

fr. 540,000 
Cranach the Elder (attr.): Luther and 
Melanchton (painting, 37 X 56.5 cm.) 
fr. 380,000 
Engelbrechts (School of): Le Christ descendu 
de la Croix (painting, 75.5 < 57 cm.) 
fr. 460,000 
Géricault: Descente de croix (painting, 
17 X 11.7 cm.) fr. 340,000 
S. Van Hoogstraten: La Mére de famille 
(painting, 49 39.5 cm.) fr. 360,000 
H. Janssens: Cour de Palais (painting, 
81 X 102 cm.) fr. 500,000 


fr. 890,000 
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J. Van Ruisdael: Paysage boisé (painting, 
31 X 36 cm.) fr. 370,000 
Ryckaert (David le Jeune): Une Kermesse 
painting, 114 < 170 cm.) fr. 400,000 
P. Van Slingeland: La Toilette de Venfant 
(painting, 35 X 28 cm.) fr. 402,000 
P. Véronése: Portrait d’un gentilhomme 
(painting, 110 « 90 cm.) fr. 700,000 


PARIS, Hotel Drouot 
Auction of March 27, conducted by Maitre 
Ader. 


J. Callot: Le Parterre de Nancy (drawing, 
24,5 X 39 cm.) fr. 450,000 
Claude Lorrain: Paysage d’Italie avec pont 
et maisons (drawing, 15,9 21,6 cm.) 
fr. 400,000 
Claude Lorrain: Paysage d’Itali. La Roche 
percée (drawing, 24.8 < 35.5 cm.) 
fr. 320,000 
Claude Lorrain: Paysage avec riviére 
(drawing, 20.8 < 34 cm.) fr. 238,000 
A. Diirer: La Vierge au singe (print) 
fr. 325,000 
A. Diirer: La Sainte Famille au papillon 
(print) fr. 145,000 
A. Diirer: La Grande Prostituée (print) 
fr. 170,000 
Claude Lorrain: The graphic work (31 items) 
fr. 1,900,000 


VERSAILLES, Trianon Palace 

Evening sale, March 20, conducted by Mai- 
tres J.-P. Chapelle and Paul Martin. 
fr. 580,000 
fr. 480,000 
fr. 420,000 


Dufy: (gouache) 
A. de Dreux: Cavaliére (oil) 
O. Friesz: Paysage du Midi (oil) 
Guillaumin: Paysage (oil) fr. 550,000 
Jongkind: Paysage (oil) fr. 735,000 
Marquet: Le Jardin du peintre (oil) 
fr. 1,000,000 
Utrillo: Les enfants se rendant a Vécole (oil) 
fr. 2,000,000 
Viaminck: Paysage (oil) fr. 1,450,000 
Lancret: Le Turc amoureux (oil) 
fr. 890,000 
Vernet: Agar, Ismail et lAnge (oil) 
fr. 500,000 


BRUSSELS, Palais des Beaux-Arts 
Some of the results of the March 22 sale 
of old paintings from private collections: 
Rubens (attr.): Portrait d’homme (painting [J 
59 X 47 cm.) Bfr. 190,000 F 
Teniers: Le petit Intérieur avec deux fumeurs 
(painting, 23 X 24 cm.) Bfr. 52,000 
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Teniers: L’Intérieur de Cabaret (painting, 
38 X 50 cm.) Bfr. 50,000 
Terborch (attr. by Valentiner): Jeune femme 
écrivant une lettre (painting, 39 34 cm.) 
Bfr. 36,000 
Roelant Savery: Adam et Eve au Paradis 
terrestre (on wood, 36 X< 50 cm.) 
Bfr. 36,000 
Pieter Neefs (with figures attributed to 
“Velvet” Brueghel): Intérieur d’église 
(paiting, 37 X 55 cm.) Bfr. 40,000 
Hubert Robert (attr.): Paysage avec figures 
(sanguine, 36 X 28 cm.) Bfr. 11,000 
Adriaen van Ostade: Intérieur avec trois 
figures (tondo, 22 cm.) Bfr. 38,000 
Frans Pourbus the Elder (attr. by Fried- 
lander): Portrait dhomme (painting, 
39 X 30 cm.) Bfr. 25,000 


LONDON, Sotheby’s 
Sale on March 26th: 
Albert Marquet: Les Sables d’Olonne (signed, 
canvas mounted on board, 125/, X 153/, in) 
£600 
Charles Francois Daubigny: A Village 
(signed, 161/, X 233/, in.) £600 
Claude Monet: Cours de Ferme (signed and 
dated 1878, 233/, X 191/, in.) £2800 


Oditon Redon: Bowl of Nasturtiums (signed, 
11 X 91/, in.) 


£900 


Edouard Vuillard: Portrait of Madame Hessel 
(signed, 201/, X 263%/, in.) £1300 
Alfred de Dreux: Moorish Groom holding a 
Chestnut Stallion (signed and dated 58, 
241/, X 304/, in.) £2200 
Henri Fantin-Latour: Grapes on a white dish 
(signed and dated 90, 93/, X 13%/, in.) 
£1400 
Pierre Bonnard: Bois en Automne (signed, 
canvas mounted on panel, c. 1939, 
18 X 28 in.) £4000 


Gustave Courbet: Biches Effrayées (signed, 
164/, X 23 in.) £800 
Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres: St. Peter 
(signed and dated, 1824, 12 x 93/, in.) 
£600 
Paul Signac: A Sea-shore Scene (signed and 
dated 83, 181/,  25%3/, in.) £1800 
Maurice Utrillo: Street Scene in Montmartre 
(signed, on board, 1911, 181/, XK 143/, in.) 
£1500 
Maurice de Viaminck: La Maison Rose (si- 
gned, 28 X 353/, in.) £1900 
Eugene Boudin: Le Bassin de Deauville 
(signed and dated ’96, on panel, 13 X< 10 in.) 
£1300 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec: Mme. Lili Gre- 
nier en Kimono Japonais, 1888, 
(211/, X 18 in.) £15,500 
Pierre Bonnard:Buste de femme Courbée 
(signed, on canvas, about 1920, 
17 X 261/, in.) £6800 
Pablo Picasso: Femme Assise dans un Fau- 
teuil (signed, dated on reverse: 19 juin, 
1941, 511/, X 381/, in.) £9500 
André Derain: An Extensive River Lands- 
cape (signed, 301/, X 70 in.) £3400 
Chaim Soutine: A Group of Trees (signed, 
about 1936—7, 283/, < 25 5/, in.) £2100 
Edouard Vuillard: After Dinner at the Hes- 
sels, Rue de Naples, (signed, between 1905 
and 1911, 271/, X 455/, in.) £1700 
Honore Daumier: Jeune Fille et Enfant 
(about 1852—6, 211/, x 243/, in.) *£5000 
Georges Seurat: Study for Une Baignade, 
Asniéres (stamped with facsimile of signa- 
ture, on panel, 1883, 61/, X 97/, in.) 
£12000 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir: Jeune Guitariste De- 
bout (signed, about 1882—5, 233/, x 121/,) 
in.) 
Claude Monet: Chemin de Fer (signed, about 
1878, 19 X 30 in.) £9000 
Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas: Trois Dan- 
seuses, Jupes Jaunes (signed, c. 1891, 
32 X 25 1/, in.) £11,000 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir: La Féte de Pan 
(signed, 1879, 261/, XK 301/, in.) £14,000 
Maurice de Vlaminck: Village Street (signed 
231/. X 281/, in.) £2900 
Jacob Epstein: Genesis (white marble, exe- 
cuted between 1929 and 1931, height 64 in.) 
£4200 
Henry Moore: Reclining Figure (lead on 
metal base, 1939—40, height overall 
6 1/, in.) 
LONDON, Christie’s 
Sale on March 28: 
Eugene Boudin: Prés d’Honfleur 
(13 1/, X 22 in.) £945 
Eugene Boudin: La Seine devant Caudebec 
(13 1/, X 221/, in.) £1155 
Eugene Boudin: A View at Trouville 
(15 X 21 in.) 
W. R. Sickert: A View in Dieppe 
(17 4/, X 144/, in.) £483 
Maurice Utrillo: A Street Scene (19 X 28 in.) 
£3150 
M. de Viaminck: A Woody River Scene 
(171/, X 21 in.) £1365 
Cornelius Krieghoff: An Indian Trapper Fa- 
mily (114/, X 171/, im.) £525 
Edgar Degas: Woman washing her left leg 
(bronze, height 77/, in.) £504 


£700 


£2415 
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The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation recently announced that the International Liaison 
Committee of the Guggenheim Award for 1958 has selected the National, International ang 
Extra-National Juries. The Liaison Committee is composed of Madame Gille-Delafon, 
Secretary-General of the I.A.C.A., Berto Lardera, Secretary-General of the I.A.P.A., and 
George Henri Riviére, Director of I.C.O.M. 


The 23 National Juries, whose duty it is to award a National Prize of $1000 for a painting 


from each section, and to choose five candidate pictures from each area for consideration by 


the International Jury are as follows: 


Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Egypt 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Poland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


LA.C.A. 


Arnulf Neuwirth 
Charles Bernard 
Mario Pedrosa 
Guy Viau 

Pedro Labowitz 
Jesus Arango 

Jiri Kotalik 
Sigurd Schultz 
Bishr Fares 
Raymond Cogniat 
Franz Roh 
Demetrios Evanghelidis 
H. L. C. Jaffe 

N. C. Mehta 

James White 
Palma Bucarelli 
Soichi Tominaga 
Juliusz Starzynski 
Sten Karling 
Mme. Carola Giedion 
Eric Newton 
Alfred Frankfurter 
Grgo Gamulin 


I.C.0.M. 

Fritz Novotny 
Emile Langui 
Carlos Flexa Ribeiro 
Alan Jarvis 

Luis Vargas Rosas 
Ed. Mendonza Varela 
Ferdinand Prantl 
Erik Zahle 

Nehac Khulusy 
Jean Leymarie 
Kurt Martin 
Manolis Hadzidaki 
E. L. L. de Wilde 

M. C. Motichandra 
Thomas McGreevy 
Rodolfo Pallucchini 
Seiroku Noma 
Stanislaw Lorentz 
Otte Skéld 

Georg Schmidt 
David Baxandall 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
Mme. Zdenka Munk 


LA.P.A. 


Herbert Boeckl 

Albert Crommelynck 
Eduardo Alvim Correa 
Philip Surrey 

Arturo M. Edwards 
Alejandro Obregon 
Bohumir Dvorsky 
Georg Jacobsen 
Ahmac Yousef 
Jean-Francis Laglenne 
Georg Meistermann 
Constantin Pangalos 
Janvvan Heel 

Karl Kandalawalla 
Robert R. Figgis 
Antonio Corpora 
Kazu Wakita 
Kazamierz Tomorowicz 


Konstnar Simon Sérman +h 


Guido Fischer 
James Fitton 
Leon Kroll 
Gabriel Stupica 


The Extra-National Jury, whose duty it is to award a single prize of $1000 to a painting from 
areas not represented by the National Juries, and to select five candidate pictures to be 
presented with the National Section candidates for consideration by the International Jury, 
are: Felice Casorati representing I.A.P.A.; Pierre Courthion representing I.A.C.A.; Dr. Grace 
McCann Morley representing I.C.O.M. 

The International Jury, whose duty it is to make the principal Guggenheim Award of $10,000, 
to nominate two Honorary Mentions and to indicate the National section whose candidate 
pictures offer the highest quality as a group, are: Morris Kestelmann representing I.A.P.A,; 


Sir Herbert Read representing I.A.C.A.; Georges Salles representing I.C.O.M. 


Baltimore: 


The February 1958 number of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art News contains Chris- 
topher Gray’s amusing, scholarly and very 
well written commentary on Marie Lauren- 
cin’s painting, Group of Artists, 1908. The 
painting portrays Apollinaire, Picasso, Fer- 
nande Olivier, Picasso’s dog Frika, and 
Marie Laurencin herself. Mr. Gray discusses 
the controversial origins, the life and relat- 
ions of these people, and the painting itself, 
lightly and cogently. This number of the 
Baltimore Museum News also describes the 
opening of the Museum’s splendid new Gal- 
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lery of Primitive Art and summarizes its 
contents. 


Aubusson: 


Under the supervision of Madame Marie 
Cuttoli work has begun on a vast tapestry 
described as the largest in the world and 
measuring 22.40 by 11.40 metres. A special 
loom had to be constructed for this project, 
which will occupy ten weavers for a period of 
two and a half to three years. The tapestry is 
based on drawings by Graham Sutherland 
and is destined for the new Cathedral of 
Coventry, England. 
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Sam Francis: Blue and Black. 1954. Oil on canvas, 195,6 X 130.2 cm. Collection E. J. Power, London 
mong the works in the exhibition, “The New American Painting”, organized by The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, under the auspices of the International Council 
Reproduction courtesy Dr. Arnold Riidlinger, Basel Kunsthalle, and Benno Schwabe & Cie. 
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Willem de Kooning: February. 1957. Oil on canvas, 201,3 X 175,3 cm. Collection Dr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Berman, Baltimore. In the exhibition of new American painting at the Basel Kunsthalle till May 1°th, 


(See preceding page) 


Franz Kline: The Wanamaker Houseblock. 1955. Oil on canvas, 200 X 181 cm. 
Collection Richard Baker, New York (See preceding pages) 


Robert Motherwell: Elegy for the Spanish Republic XXXV. 1954-58. 
Oil on canvas, 203,2 X 254,6 cm. Collection Sidney Janis Gallery, New York (See preceding pages) 
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Vera Haller: The Couriers. Oil on canvas. 110 X 150 cm. To be included in 
the artist's exhibition at the Drian Gallery, London, in June 


Paul Jenkins: Darkling Plain, 1957, Paris ‘ 
Richard Stankiewicz: Kabuki Dancer, 1956 


Oil on canvas, 63% X 45 inches . ” 
Courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery, New York Cast Iron and Steel, 84 inches high 
Collection Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


David Smith: Agricola IX, 1952, Steel, 36% X 55% inches 
Owned by the Artist. Reproduction courtesy the artist and the Museum of Modern 


Art, New York 


he works reproduc- 
sed on this page are 
erred to in Wil- 
liam Rubin’s article 
Which begins on 


page 19 


Lee Gatch: Light Snow and High Water, 1942 
Oil on canvas, 18 X 24 inches 
Collection M. W. Johnson, New York 


The paintings by Lee Gatch on this page and the next are discussed in Julie Weill’s article 
which begins on page 29 
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Lee Gatch: Jumping Joy, 1952 


Collection Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York 

Gift of Mr. and Mr. Roy R. 
Neubergel! 


Lee Gatch: The Thorn, 1953. Oil on canvas, 314% X 39% inches 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Edward J. Gallagher Jr., 
1954, The Edward Joseph Gallagher III Collection 


lee Gatch: Thrashing Time, 1954. Oil on panel, 7 X 32 inches 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Phillip A. Bruno 


Lee Gatch: Eastern Eagle, 195*. Oil on canvas, 24%4 X 33% inches 
Courtesy World House Galleries. New York, and Mr. Herbert Mayer 
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A painting by Philippe Weichberger, 
21-year-old German artist whose work, 
introduced by Will Grohmann, was pres- 
ented recently at the Galerie Europe, 


Brussels q k 


Gio Pomodoro 


The metal reliefs and sculptures of Arnaldo and Gio Pomodoro were presented in April 


at Helios Art, Brussels 


Arnaldo Pomodoro 


Vill 


Nail Fetish, 73 cm high, from 
Loango. 


Courtesy Galerie Beyeler, Basel, 
where an unusually fine exhibition 
of African Negro Art was held in 
March and early April. A catalo- 
gue of the exhibition containing 
numerous photographs may be ob- 
tained from George Wittenborn, 
New York 


Piper: Bild IV. Included in the recent exhibition of paintings by young German 


constructivists at the Galerie Denise René, Paris 


Courtesy Mme. Denise René and Druckerei Dr. Middelhauve, Opladen (Rheinland) 
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Seated Woman. 


Among the works in the 
current exhibition of con- 
temporary sculpture at the 
Galerie de l’Elysée (Alex 
Maguy), Paris 


A recent painting by Alva, 
whose work w be ex- 
hibited in June in the 
Waddington Galleries, 
London 


Georges Mathieu: Armes a pied entre Jacques de Lalain 
et Pierre de Chandios, 1958. 81 X 130 cm 


Courtesy Galerie d'Art Moderne, Basel, and Helios Art, 
Brussels 
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Walter Bodmer. A recent painting, reproduced through the courtesy of the Marie Carlier: Ink Drawing. 1958. 80 X 60 cm. 


Galerie d’Art Moderne, Basel, where Bodmer’s paintings and sculpture were Courtesy Galerie Saint rent, Brussels 
exhibited in April (See article by M. Bilcke) 
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Michel Cadoret: Painting. 1958. Oil on canvas 


Reproduction courtesy Galerie Chalette, New York 
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ART BOOKS 
A Checklist 


AMIGUET, PHILIPPE. Une princesse a 
Vécole du Cid: la Grande Mademoiselle et 
son siécle, d’aprés ses memoires. 8vo. 
452 pages. Paris 1957: Michel. frs, 1200 

Arp, Hans. L’ceuvre des Bildhauers. Intro- 
duction by Carola Giedion-Welcker, Docu- 
mentation by Marguerite Hagenbach. 4to. 
44 page illustrated text and 126 pages of 
plates. Bibliography. Teufen 1957: Arthur 
Niggli. sfr. 41.80 

AURIGEMMA, S. and ALFIERI, N. Il museo 
nazionale archeologico di Spina, Ferrara. 
83 pages Illustrated. Rome 1957: Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato. L. 400 

BERGELLINI, PIERO. Belvedere. Panorama 
storico dell’arte. Vol. I: L’arte greca. 378 pp. 
Florence: Vallecchi Editore, L. 3000 

BASSI, ELENA. La gipsoteca di Possagno. 
Sculture e dipinti di A. Canova. 8vo. 291 pp. 
Illustrated. Venice 1957: Neri Pozza Edi- 
tore. L. 4000 

BAUM, JULIUS. Meister und Werke spat- 
mittelalterlicher Kunst in Oberdeutschland 
und in der Schweiz. 125 pages, 40 illustrat- 
ions. Konstanz-Lindau 1957: Jan Thor- 
becke Verlag. 

BOMBELLI, A. I pittori cremaschi dal 1400 
ad oggi. 302 pages, 135 illustrations. Milan 
1957: Ed, Ceschina. L. 2500 

BRUSIN, G. and ZOVATTO, P. L. Monu- 
menti paleocristiani di Aquileia e di Grado. 
8vo. 574 pages, 83 text figures, 10 plans. 
Udine 1957: Deputazione di Storia Patria 
per il Friuli. 

BUCHER, E. La Pinacoteca di Monaco. 4to 
70 pages, 98 monochrome and 42 colour 
plates. Florence 1957: Sansoni. L. 14,000 

CABANE, LOUIS ANDRE. A brochure issued 
by the artist, containing biographical data, 
six photographs of oil and gouache paint- 
ings and one of a drawing. Cannes 1957: 
L. A. Cabane, 5 rue La Fontaine. 

CANTONI, A. La Villa di Bagnaia (Villa 
Lante). 53 pages, 46 illustrations. Rome 
1957: Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato. L. 350 

CARLI, ENZO. Pre-Conquest Goldsmith’s 
Work of Columbia in the Museo del Oro, 
Bogota. 91 pages. Illustrated. London 1958: 
Heinemann. 35s. 

CHASSE, CHARLES. La vie ardente de Paul 
Gauguin. 8vo. 152 pages, Illustrated. Lau- 
sanne 1955: Ed. Rencontre. sfr. 7.40 


CHASTEL, ANDRE. L’Arte Italiana. Trans- 
lated from the French by Anna Bonti. 
Vol.I: 362 pages, 17 figures, 56 plates. 
Vol. II: 496 pages, 15 figures, 60 plates. 
Florence 1958: Sansoni. L. 3000 

Collection Pierre-Adrien, Paris-Besancon. 
Inventaire General des Dessins des Musées 
de Provence, I. Preface by J. Bouchot-Sau- 
pique. 8vo. 183 reproductions of drawings, 
each described and catalogued. Biblio- 
graphy. Index of artists. Paris 1958: Quatre 
Chemins Editart. frs. 1000 

DORST, WILLI. Adam Elsheimer als Zeich- 
ner. 200 pages, 242 illustrations. Stuttgart 
1957: Kohlhammer Verlag. DM 33. 

DUCRET, SIEGFRIED. Unknown Porcelain 
of the 18th Century. Translated from the 
German by John Hayward. 8vo. 144 pages. 
THlustrated. Frankfurt/Main 1956: Weoeller. 
DM 37.50 

ERTEL, K. F. Der Maler Albert Riiegg. 8vo. 
68 pages of illustrations and one hors-texte 
plate, Zurich 1957: Beer. frs. 16.90 

FALDI, ITALO. La scultura barocca in Italia. 
144 pages, 48 plates. Milan 1958: Garzanti. 
L. 350 

FORMAGGIO, DINO. Piero della Francesca. 
216 pages, 138 plates. Milan 1958: Monda- 
dori. L. 500 

GAETTENS, RICHARD. Das Geld- und 
Miinzwesen der Abtei Fulda im Hoch- 
mittelalter, unter Auswertung der Miinzen 
als Quellen der Geschichte und Kunst- 
geschichte der Wirtschaftsgeschichte und 
der Staatsrechts. 224 pages, 32 plates, 
2 maps, Fulda 1957: Parzeller und Co. 


Ti ti 

art bookshop 
Enquiries for all art books reviewed here, 
or otherwise, will have our immediate att- 
ention. We have specialized exclusively in 


art since 1895. Tiranti Art Bookshop, 72 
Charlotte Street, London W.1, U.K. 
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GAISER, GERD. Moderne Kunst. 16 pages 
and 32 plates including 8 in colour. (In the 
series, «Das kleine Kumnstbuch».) Munich 
1958: Knorr u. Hirth. Paperbound. DM 2.50, 
In cloth DM 3.50 


Paul Gauguin. 2nd Collection. (The Faber 
Gallery) With an Introduction and Notes 
by Pierre Courthion. 4to. 24 pages of illus- 
trations. London 1958: Faber & Faber. 15s. 


Graphic Works Collection, La Salita, Rome. 
Volume I: Novelli, with 4 lithographs and 
a gouache, Vol. II: Accardi, with 4 engrav- 
ings and a tempera. Vol. III: Marotta, with 
4 lithographs and a collage. Vol. IV: Della 
Torre, with 4 etchings and a drawing. 
Scheduled for future publication: Burri, 
Scialoja, Vedova. 35 x 50 cm. Edition limi- 
ted to 30 or 40 copies of each volume. Rome 
1957—58: Galleria La Salita. $40 for one 
volume; for the complete collection, $32 
each. 


GRIMSCHITZ, BRUNO. Ferdinand Georg 
Waldmiiller. 388 pages and about 1000 illus- 
trations, including 128 monochrome and 24 
coloured plates. Salzburg 1957: Galerie 
Welz. DM 90 


HAHN, HANNO. Die friihere Kirchenbau- 
kunst der Zisterzieser. 390 pages, 78 illus- 
trations and 40 plates with 122 illustrations, 
together with 2 folding plans. Berlin 1957: 
Gebr. Mann. DM 48 


HUEBNER, FRIEDRICH MARKUS. Briissel 
15 page text and 1 map. 32 black and white 
and 2 colour photographs by Joachim Diir- 
rich. (In the series, «Die kleine Kunst- 
buch».) Munich 1958: Knorr & Hirth. Pa- 
perbound DM 2.50. In cloth, DM 3.50 


JAKOVSKY, ANATOLE. Die naive Malerei 
in Frankreich. Introduction by Florent 
Fels. Translated from the French by N. O. 
Scearpi. 8vo. 172 pages. Illustrated. Zurich 
1957: Diogenes. sfr. 15.35 


Karolingische und ottonische Kunst — Wer- 
den, Wesen, Wirkung. Forschungen zur 
Kunstgeschichte und christlichen Archao- 
logie. viii, 443 pages, 186 illustrations. 
Wiesbaden 1957: F. Steiner Verlag. 


MALE, EMILE. (General Editor.) Histoire 
générale de L’Art de la préhistoire a nos 
jours. Two volumes, each about 400 pages. 
1750 illustrations and 20 colour plates. 
Paris: Flammarion. The two volumes, 
frs. 8550 


Manet. Aquarelle und Pastelle, Selection and 
Introduction by Kurt Martin. 4to. 26 pages, 
32 plates. Basel 1958: Phoebus Verlag. 
sfrs. 27.35 . 
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MARIACHER, GIOVANNI. Antichi lampa- 
dari viteri veneziani, dal Rinascimento agli 
inizi dell’eta moderna. 36 pages, 25 figures, 
Venice 1957: Edizioni della Fortuna. L. 1000 


MARLIER, GEORGES. Ambrosius Benson et 
la peinture a Bruges au temps de Charles 
Quint. 343 pages, 80 plates. Damme 1957: 
Editions du Musée van Maerlant. 


MAZZOTTI, GIUSEPPE. Ville Venete. 4to. 
416 pages, 600 figures, 46 colour plates. 
Rome 1957: Carlo Bestetti Edizioni d’Arte. 
L. 12.000 


OLIVIER, FERNANDE. Neun Jahre mit Pi- 
casso. Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1905 
bis 1913. Foreword by Paul Léautaud. 
(Translated from the original, Picasso et 
ses amis, by Gertrud Droz-Riiegg.) 8vo. 
165 pages. Facsimile illustrations, Zurich 
1957: Diogenes. sfr. 16.30 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN. De la décadence de la 
peinture italienne au 16e siécle. (Cur ars 
picturae apud Italos XVI saeculi deciderit.) 
Latin thesis of Romain Rolland. This pub- 
lication: the original text written in 
French. Preface by Jean Cassou. 8vo. 
176 pages, 2 plates. Paris 1957: Michel. 
frs. 500 


ROSSI, FILIPPO. Chefs-d’Oeuvre de 1’Or- 
févrerie. 248 pages, 39 monochrgme, 93 col- 
our and 8 gold and silver plates. Paris 
1957: Flammarion. frs. 7837 


SALMI, MARIO. Andrea del Castagno. 8vo. 
17 pages. Florence 1957: Poligrafico tos- 
cana. 


SCHMIDT, PAUL FERDINAND. Geschichte 
der modernen Malerei. 8th printing. 324 pp. 
with 65 text illustrations and 60 colour 
plates. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. DM 36 


SCHNITZLER, HERMANN. Rheinische 
Schatzkammer, 24 x 31.8 cm. 19 page Intro- 
duction. 15 page Picture Index. 166 mono- 
chrome and 10 colour plates. Diisseldorf 
1957: L. Schwann. DM 87 


SCHNYDER, RUDOLF. Die Baukeramik und 
der mittelalterliche Backsteinbau des Zi- 
sterzienserklosters St. Urban. 8vo. 166 pp. 
Illustrations and 4 plates. Bern 1958: Ben- 
teli. sfrs. 23.20 


SCHWAGER, KLAUS. Bildhauerwerkstatten 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts im schwa- 
bischen Voralpengebiet. I: Die Werkstatten 
der Bildhauer Johann Ruez, Johann Georg 
Reusch, Franz Anton Kalin und Jakob 
Ruez. 8vo. 56 pages of text and 56 pages of 
illustrations. Tiibingen: Kunsthistorische 
Institut der Universitat. 
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SEDLMAYER, HANS. La rivoluzione dell,ar- 
te moderna. 188 pages, 32 illustrations. 
Milan 1958: Garzanti. L. 450 


SIDONA, ENIO. Paolo Uccello. 8vo. 68 pages, 
illustration, 124 plates. Milan 1958: Isti- 
tuto Editoriale Italiano. L. 10,000 

STARKE, OTTOMAR. Friihe Japaner. 16 pp. 
text. 32 pages of line illustrations. (In the 
series, «Das kleine Kunstbuch».) Munich 
1958: Knorr & Hirth. Paperbound DM 2.50. 
In cloth DM 3.50 

VALENTINER, W. R. Rembrandt and Spi- 
noza. A Study of the Spiritual Conflicts in 
17th Century Holland. 87 pages, 14 iilus- 
trations. London 1957: Phaidon Press. 

STOLL, ROBERT THOMAS. La peinture 
impressioniste. (Translated from the Ger- 
man by Jeanlouis Cornuz.) ato. 75 pages of 
text, 99 of illustrations. Lausanne 1957: 
Clairefontaine. sfr. 22.50 


WEIGERT, HANS. Kunstgeschichte der Vor- 


zeit und der Naturvélker. 8vo. 335 pages. 
Tilustrated. Zurich 1956: Europa Verlag. 
sfrs. 15.95 

WHITE, GWEN. A World of Pattern. 

8% X 10% inches. 76 pages. Illustrated. 
London: John Murrary. 18s. 

ZAMPETTI, PIETRO. Il Santuario di Mace- 
reto ed altri edifizi a pianta centrale del 
secolo XVI. 8vo. 53 pages. Illustrated. Ur- 
bino 1957: Istituto statale d’arte. 

ZERVOS, CHRISTIAN. L’Art des Cylades, 
du debut a la fin de VGge du bronze, 2500 
to 1100 avant notre ére. 38 X 28 cm. 66 pp. 
344 figures and 256 hors-texte plates. Paris 
1957: Cahiers d’Art. 

ZERVOS, CHRISTIAN. Constantin Brancusi. 
Sculptures, peintures, fresques, dessins. 
104 pages and plates. Paris 1957: Cahiers 
d’ Art. 

ZIESEL, KURT. Die goldene Tage. 300 pages, 
16 plates. Stuttgart: Verlag Deutsche Volks- 
biicher. DM 12.80 


Some recent Museum and Gallery Catalogues and other Publications 


ALBERS. 12 page catalogue of exhibition at 
the Galerie Denise René, Paris, October— 
November, 1957. Contains statements by 
Albers, Arp, Will Grohmann and Franz Roh; 
biographical data, and nine black-and-white 
illustrations. 

JOSEF ALBERS. ZUM 70. GEBURTSTAG. 
16 page catalogue of exhibition arranged by 
the Kunstverein, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
16/3 — 13/4/1958. Contains statements by 
Eugen Gomringer and Arp; biographical 
data, a photograph of the artist, and 3 black- 
and-white illustrations. 


ALTE GRAPHIK BIS ZUM 18. JAHRHUN- 
DERT. Stock Catalogue No. 22, March 1958, 
issued by C. G. Boerner, Diisseldorf. Con- 
tains 38 pages of descriptive listings and 
22 plates with 68 reproductions, plus 2 cover 
illustrations. 


CUNO AMIET. Catalogue of exhibition held 
on the artist’s 90th birthday by the Kunst- 
halle, Bern, 29/3— 4/5/1958. Contains 5 page 
introduction, biographical summary, cata- 
logue, 16 plate illustrations (mostly large) 
and a full-page photograph of the artist at 
work. 


ART ABSTRAIT. 14 page catalogue of ex- 


hibition of modern School of Paris painting 
held by the Galerie Aenne Abels, Cologne, 
22/2 — 26/3/1958. Contains brief foreword (in 
German) by Dr. Werner Schmalenbach, and 
10 illustrations including four in colour. 


ART ET ARCHITECTURE. ANDRE BLOC, 
CLAUDE PARENT, CHARLOTTE PER- 
RIAND. Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 
Catalogue No. 183, March—April 1958. Fol- 
der with biographical notes and six pages 
of illustrations. 

BAERTLING: DRAMATURGE DES FORMES. 
21 page catalogue with text by Oscar Reu- 
tersvoerd of exhibition at the Galerie Denise 
René, Paris, March 1958. Contains bio- 
graphical and bibliographical data, photo- 
graph of the artist, and 9 tipped-in colour 
reproductions. 

BAUEN IN UNSERER ZEIT. 32 page cata- 
logue of exhibition devoted to the life and 
work of Konrad Wachsmann, held from 
20 January till 22 February in the Galerie 
Wiirthle, Vienna, and organized by the In- 
ternationale Sommerakademie fiir Bildende 
Kunst, Salzburg. Contains introduction by 
Hugo Weber, a statement on teamwork by 
Konrad Wachsmann, a biographical note 
and 21 photographs and plans. 

ANDRE BEAUDIN. Peintures 1927—1957. 
Catalogue of exhibition at the Galerie 
Louise Leiris, Paris, 31/5— 22/6/1957. Colour 
lithograph on cover. 6 page introduction by 
André Frénaud. 54 illustrations including 
4 in colour. (Available in the U.S. from 
George Wittenborn, New York.) 

BOCCIONI. Catalogue of an exhibition of 
drawings and prints from the Mr. & Mrs. 
Harry Lewis Winston Collection. The Art 
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Institute of Chicago, 14/3— 27/4/1958. Intro- 

duction by Marianne Martin. Descriptive 
listing of 99 drawings and 10 prints. Photo- 
graph of the artist. Cover and 4 other illus- 
trations. 

BOYMANS MUSEUM BULLETIN. Volume 
VIII/2: Devoted to Munch’s painting, Two 
Girls in a Garden, (text by Johann H. 
Langaard, 4 illustrations); China Trade 
Porcelain (text by L. N., 13 illustrations); 
Identification of the subject of one of Rem- 
brandt’s drawings (text by R. Van Lutter- 
velt, 2 illustrations); Glass by Sang (text 
by H. E. Van Gelder, 6 illustrations). Vo- 
lume VIII/3: Devoted to Rubens’ Corona- 
tion of the Virgin (Text by E. H. Bege- 
mann, 6 illustrations); The Latin inscrip- 
tions on Jan Van Scorel’s The Schoolboy 
(text by N. Van Der Blom, 4 illustrations); 
Chinese porcelain in the Boymans Mu- 
seum (text by A. Westers, 6 illustrations); 
Raoul Dufy’s La caléche dans le bois de 
Boulogne (note by E. W., 1 illustration on 
cover). Volume IX/1: devoted to Dr. J. C. 
J. Bierens de Haan’s Collection of Middle 
and Far Eastern Art (texts by E. W., P. H. 
Pott, C. Nooteboom, W. Z. Mulder and A. 
Western, with 29 illustrations). (Note: all 
texts in the Boymans Bulletins are briefly 
summarized in English.) 

CAVELLINI COLLECTION. (Sammlung Ca- 
vellini: Moderne italienische Maler und 
Maler der Ecole de Paris.) Handsome cata- 
logue printed by Benno Schwabe & Co., 
Basel, of the exhibition at the Basel Kunst- 
halle, 13/3—17/4/1958. Contains brief bio- 
graphical notes on all artists represented 
and 32 illustrations, mostly large. 

CHELIMSKY, COUSINS, LEVEE, PHILLIPS. 
Quatre artistes américains de Paris. Cata- 
logue of exhibition at the Centre Culturel 
Américain, Paris, 18/4—23/5/1958. Brief texts 
by M.C.L., Michel Seuphor, Herta Wescher 
and Roland Penrose; photographs of the 
artists; biographical data; 4 illustrations. 

PAUL CITROEN. Catalogue of drawing ex- 
hibition at the Stedelijk Van Abbe Museum, 
Eindhoven, 19/2—24/3/1958. Foreword by 
the artist, extensive biographical and biblio- 
graphical data, 12 plate reproductions. 

LOVIS CORINTH. Catalogue of exhibition at 
the Kunsthalle, Bremen, 16/3—20/4/1958. 
Foreword by Giinter Busch and quotations 
from the artist’s autobiography and other 
writings. Bibliographical and biographical 

] data. Photograph of the artist and 22 illus- 

trations, including 3 full-page colour plates. 

G. CRAMER. The third in a series of booklets 
presenting the collection of Messrs. G. Cra- 
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mer, The Hague, Holland, has just been 
published. The booklet describes a large 
number of classical paintings and Italian 
Renaissance bronzes, and contains about 
40 illustrations, including 2 full-page plates 


in colour of works by Sano di Pietro and | 


Louis-Marin Bonnet. 

HONORE DAUMIER. 54 page catalogue of an 
exhibition held on the 150th anniversary of 
Daumier’s birth by the Staédtischen Museen, 
Karl-Marx-Stadt (Chemnitz), Germany. 
Contains an 8 page essay on Daumier’s life 
and times by Dr. Josef Miiller, a 5 page 
essay on his caricatures by Johanne Miiller, 
text iliustrations and 36 additional pages of 
reproductions. 

DAYEZ. Peintures Récentes. Catalogue of an 
exhibition held in March, 1958, by the Ga- 
lerie Villand-Galanis, Paris. Foreword by 
Frank Elgar, 20 pages of plate illustrations. 


ROBERT DELAUNAY. Catalogue of an ex- 
hibition of 80 of his paintings, reliefs, draw- 
ings and lithographs at the Arts Council 
Gallery, London. Foreword by Philip James, 
Biographical Note, List of One-man Ex- 
hibitions, Synoptic Bibliography, Statement 
on Orphism by Bernard Dorival, Excerpts 
from Reviews by Apollinaire, 15 plates and 
cover illustration in colour (by Madame 
Sonia Delaunay). 

DEUTSCHE GRAPHIK SEIT 1900. 59 page 
catalogue of an exhibition at the Gustav 
Liibcke Museum, Hamm. Contains bio- 
grahical data on all the artists represented, 
descriptions of the 95 works shown, and 
15 illustrations. 

DONAU-WALD-GRUPPE. Catalogue of an 
exhibition at the Neue Galerie, Wolfgang 
Gurlitt Museum, Linz, February— March, 
1958, Introductory note by Otto Sammer, 
biographical data, 12 plate illustrations. 

DUBUFFET. Catalogue of an exhibition of 
paintings of 1943—1957, held at Arthur Tocth 
& Sons, London, 29/4—23/5/1958. Contains 
an introduction by Georges Limbour, ex- 
tracts from a preface by Jean Dubuffet, 
photograph of the artist, 31 large plates and 
original lithographic cover by the artist. 

DUBUFFET. Catalogue of 24 paintings made 
in Vence between April Ist and August 31st, 
1957, published by Paul Facchetti, Paris. 
Contains 24 illustrations and a running fac- 
simile reproduction of the artist’s notes 
concerning these works. 

DE EEUW VAN SHAKESPEARE. Toen Eliz- 
abeth Regeerde. An important publication 
concerning a major exhibition held at the 
Gemeente Museum, The Hague, from Janu- 
ary 22 to April 1, 1958. 52 pages of intro- 
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ductory notes and essays by various hands, 
catalogue of the 573 exhibits, text illustrat- 
ions, 39 pages of plate illustrations, and 
genealogical chart of Elizabeth. 


ESTEVE. Aquarelles récentes. Catalogue of 
exhibition at the Galerie Villand-Gallanis, 
April—May, 1958. Contains a poem by An- 
dré Frénaud and 21 reproductions including 
one in colour. 


_ FRANZOSISCHE ZEICHNUNGEN. Von den 
Anfangen bis zum Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Important catalogue of a major exhibition 
held in the Hamburg Kunsthalle, 1/2—16/3/ 
1958; in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Col- 
ogne, 22/3—5/5; in the Wiirttembergischen 
Kunstverein, Stuttgart, 10/5—7/6. With 73 
pages of text (introduction by Madame 
Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique; detailed de- 
scriptions of 199 drawings ranging from an 
anonymous llth century work to Signac, 
Seurat and Toulouse-Lautrec) and 53 plate 
illustrations, mostly full-page. 


GABO. Catalogue of an exhibition of Gabo’s 
sculpture, paintings, drawings and prints 
held at the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, 
from 12/4—18/5/1958, and at the Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam, from 24/5—23/6. Fore- 
word by Sir Herbert Read, biographical 
summary, essentialized bibliography, 15 
illustrations. 


GISCHIA. Oeuvres récentes. Catalogue of ex- 
hibition at the Galerie Villand-Galanis, June 
1957. No talk, 27 illustrations. 


K. O. GOTZ, GERHARD HOEHME, BERN- 
HARD SCHULTZE. Catalogue of exhibition 
at the Kunstmuseum, Duisburg, 2/4—4/5/1958. 
Biographical and critical note by G. Handler, 
12 illustrations. 


GRIECHISCHE MUNZEN. Catalogue of ex- 
hibition at the Kestner Museum, Hannover, 
1958. Edited by Margildis Schlueter. Fore- 
word by Irmgard Woldering. 72 page text 
with extensive descriptive notes. 14 pages 
of plate illustrations. A valuable publication 
for scholars and reserarch workers. 


JUAN GRIS. Catalogue of exhibition at the 
Galerie Louise Leiris, Paris, 23/10—23/11/ 
1958. Presents paintings of 1926 and 1927. 
Foreword by D.-H. Kahnweiler. 22 repro- 
ductions including 8 in very superior colour. 
(Available in the U.S. from George Witten- 
born, New York.) 


GROEPPEL COLLECTION (Sammlung 
Gréppel). An exceptionally handsome, 
large-format catalogue of an exhibition 
held at the Museum am Ostwall, Dort- 
mund. Foreword by Leonie Reygers. 17 


page essay on The Foundations of 20th 
Century Painting by Professor Dr. Ludwig 
Grote. Listing of 231 works. 68 illustrations 
including two in colour. 

GRUPPE 53. Catalogue of a diversified ex- 
hibition (including several of Germany’s 
most interesting younger artists) held at the 
Diisseldorf Kunsthalle, 17/1— 16/2/1958, and 
at the Suermondt Museum, Aachen, 2—30/3. 
No talk. 30 plates. 


S. W. HAYTER. An exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and engravings from 1929— 1957 
organized by the Arts Council, London. 
Foreword by Philip James, Preface by 
Bryan Robertson, Select (but excellent) 
Bibliography, Biographical Summary, List 
of exhibitions, 10 illustrations including full- 
page colour plate. A model of concise, com- 
prehensive cataloguing. 


IKONEN. Catalogue of an exhibition of 136 
Ikons held from 8/12/1957— 12/1/1958 in the 
Haus Salve Hospes, Braunschweig. Intro- 
ductory notes by Drs. Peter Lufft and H. P. 
Gerhard. 23 plate illustrations, including two 
(full page) in colour. 


ILLUSTRATION DE LA LANGUE BRETON. 
Catalogue of Exhibition at the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Rennes, 26/3—2/6/1958. Preface 
by Professor F. Falc’hun. Catalogue lists 
over 314 documents devoted to the origins 
and vicissitudes of the Breton language and 
includes a list of basic reference works, and 
charts illustrating phonetic and syntactical 
similarities with classical and early Western 
languages. 

IMAGERIE POPULAIRE A CHARTRES. 
Catalogue of an exhibtion held at the Musée 
de Chartres, 5/5—2/6/1957. Edited by Maurice 
Jusselin who, with excessive modesty, des- 
cribes it as a “simple guide for visitors, 
without scholarly apparatus”. In fact, 159 
exhibits are catalogued with the relevant 
data. There is also a preface by René Go- 
billot and a section of 11 hors-texte plates. 


ALEXEJ VON JAWLENSKY. Catalogue of 
exhibition at the Kunsthalle, Mannheim, 
22/3 — 20/4/1958. Foreword by Dr. Clemens 
Weiler; photograph of the artist, chronology, 
and 25 illustrations, including six in colour. 


A. JAWLENSKY. Catalogue of exhibition at 
the Galerie Aenne Abels, Cologne, May 1958. 
Foreword by Dr. Clemens Weiler and 30 
illustrations, including 11 in colour. 

JEUNE ART CONSTRUCTIF ALLEMAND. 
Catalogue of exhibition by Albrecht, Friih- 
trunk, Mahlmann, Piper, Ris and Strom- 
berger at the Galerie Denise René, Paris, 
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March—April, 1958. Comments by Franz 
Roh, Michel Seuphor, Henri Holz-Fay, and 
12 phates. 


ASGER JORN. Catalogue of exhibition at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, London, 
24/4—-31/5/1958. Contains an excellent state- 
ment on Jorn’s art and on action painting 
in general (—Ed.) by René Bertelé, together 
with 7 illustrations, plus two in colour on 
the covers. 


KANDINSKY. Catalogue of paintings from 
the Guggenheim Museum, New York, ex- 
hibited at the Tate Gallery, London, under 
the auspices of the Arts Council from 15/1— 
16/2/1958. Foreword by Philip James, Intro- 
duction by James Johnson Sweeney, Reflec- 
tions on abstract art by the master, and 10 
plates. 


E. DE KERMADEC. Catalogue of exhibition 
at the Kunsthalle, Bern, from May 10 to 
June 15, 1958. Foreword by Dr. Franz Meyer 
and 8 plates, mostly full-page. 

KLEI EN VUUR. Catalogue of exhibition of 
pottery by Meindert Zaalberg at the Stede- 
lijk Museum, Amsterdam, from 8/3—13/4/ 
1958. Contains technical, biographical and 
historical data, together with 8 exception- 
ally handsome photographs. 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA. For Kokoschka fan- 
ciers an invaluable 167-page catalogue of 
about 500 works exhibited at the Haus der 
Kunst, Munich, from 14/3— 11/5/1958. Con- 
tains statements by the artist, introduction 
by Fritz Schmalenbach, biographical outline, 
bibliography, and 112 plates, some of them 
in colour. 


LAGRANGE. Catalogue of exhibition at the 
Galerie Villand-Galanis, Paris, November 
1957. Appreciation by Bernard Privat and 
17 illustrations. 


LETTRE A ANDRE VERDET, by Ladislas 
Kijno. Aphorisms, poems and tender senti- 
ments addressed by Messrs. Kijno and Ver- 
det to André Verdet. Bibliography and 
numerous photographs in black-and-white 
and colour. Published by Henri Benezit, 
Paris, and Matarasso, Nice, October 1957, on 
the occasion of Verdet’s exhibition at the 
Galerie Benezit, Paris. 


PIERRE LETUAIRE (1799—1884). Dessins, 
Lithographies, Peintures. Catalogue of ex- 
hibition at the Musée Historique du Vieux 
Toulon, March to December, 1958. Foreword 
by Jean Lacam. Four illustrations. 


LIPCHITZ. Catalogue of travelling exhibition 
held at the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 
from 14/3—5/5/1958, at the Krdéller-Miiller 
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Museum, Otterlo, from 17/5—21/7, later in 
Basel, Dortmund, Brussels, London and 
Paris. Contains facsimile of letter from 
Jacques Lipchitz to Dr. Sandberg, biograph- 


ical summary, two photographs of the sculp- © 


tor and 39 plate illustrations. 

LOBO. Catalogue of exhibition at the Galerie 
Villand-Galanis, Paris, October—November, 
1957. Foreword by Frank Elgar and 31 
photographs. 

AUGUST MACKE. Catalogue of exhibition 
at the Spendhaus, Reutlingen, 4/5—1/6/1958. 
Foreword by Walter Holzhausen, biograph- 
ical summary, bibliography, 6 illustrations. 

KASIMIR MALEWITSCH. Catalogue of ex- 
hibition at the Haus Salve Hospes, Braun- 
schweig, 16/2— 16/3/1958. Introduction by 
Dr. Peter Lufft, bibliography, 48 plate illus- 
trations. 


PAUL MAZE. Catalogue of exhibition at the 


O’Hana Gallery, London, 8/5—7/6/58. Excerpt | 


from an appreciation by Adrian Bury. Four 
illustrations including 2 in colour. 


GEORG MEISTERMANN. Catalogue of ex- 
hibition at the Galerie Springer, Berlin, 


11/2—5/3/58. Introduction by Will Grohmann | 


and 6 illustrations. 
MITTELALTERLICHE KUNST AM OBER- 


RHEIN. Catalogue of 74 works exhibited at | 


the Saarland Museum, Saarbriicken, 19/3— 
16/4/1958. Foreword by Rudolf Bornschein, 
Preface by H.Gombert, cover and 20 plate 
illustrations. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ART BUL- 
LETIN. No.4, Winter 1957. Contains an 
essay on Guardi’s View of the Grand Canal 
by Professor Hylton A. Thomas. Cover and 
four illustrations. 


DIE NEUE AMERIKANISCHE MALEREIL 
Valuable catalogue of the large exhibition 
of work by 17 American painters organized 
by the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
under the auspices of the International 
Council and presented at the Kunsthalle, 
Basel, from April 19 to May 19, 1958. Fore- 
word by Dr. Arnold Riidlinger, Preface by 
Porter McCray, Introduction by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., statements by the artists, exten- 
sive biographical data, photographs and 
lists of exhibitions, 17 large plates. Text 
mostly in both English and German. 


SIDNEY NOLAN. Catalogue of exhibition 
organized in 1957 by the Arts Council. Fore- 
word by Philip James, essay by Colin Mac- 
Innes on Nolan’s art and what it means to 
be an Australian, and five illustrations. 


PFEIFFER-WATENPHUL. Catalogue of ex- 
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hibition at the Staédtisches Museum, Lever- 
kusen, April 1958. Introduction by Dr. Curt 
Schweicher, photographs, text illustration 
and 10 plate illustrations. 


PEINTURE DE L’OQUEST, SCULPTURE DE 


LEST DES ETATS UNIS. Catalogue of 
travelling exhibition selected by the Seattle 
Art Museum and presented under the pa- 
tronage of the U.S. Embassy and the aus- 
pices of L’Association frangaise d'action 
artistique at the Galerie des Beaux-Arts of 
Bordeaux, 7/2— 19/2/1958. Introduction by 
Richard E. Fuller, biographical data, 23 
plates. 


PICASSO. 59 page catalogue of exhibition of 


150 ceramics at the Maison de la Fensée 
Francaise, Paris, 8/3—30/6/1958. Introduction 
by Héléne Parmelin, additional note by S. 
and G.Ramie, colour lithograph on cover, 
and 22 plates including one in colour. 


PITTORI TEDESCHI E ITALIANI CON- 


TEMPORANEI. Handsome 69 page cata- 
logue of exhibition of contemporary German 
and Italian painting presented under the 
auspices of the International Art Club at 
the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna, 
Rome, 10/4—8/5/58. Prefaces by Palma Bu- 
carelli and Curt Schweicher. Biographical 
notes and 28 plates. 


JACKSON POLLOCK 1912—1956. Catalogue 


of the major retrospective exhibition or- 
ganized by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, and presented at the Basel Kunsthalle, 
19/4— 26/5/58, and at the Hamburg Kunst- 
verein, 19/7—17/8. Preface by Porter McCray, 
Introduction by Sam Hunter, Biographical 
and Bibliographical Data, photograph of the 
artist and 19 plates including a large fold- 
ing plate in colour. 


POUGNY. 35 page catalogue of exhibition at 


the Musée Toulouse-Lautrec, Albi, 29/3— 
30/4/1958. Introduction by R. V. Gindertael, 
biographical summary, photograph of the 
artist and 15 plates. 


PRECURSEURS DE L’ART ABSTRAIT EN 


POLOGNE. Catalogue of an exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and sculptures by Ma- 
lewicz, Kobro, Strzeminski, Berlewi and 
Stazewski, held at the Galerie Denise René, 
Paris, November—December, 1957. Preface 
by Jean Cassou, Introduction by Julian 
Przybos, Statement by Henryk Berlewi, 10 
illustrations. 


SOME PAINTINGS FROM THE E. J. POWER 


COLLECTION. Catalogue of an éxhibition 
at the ICA, London, 13/3—19/4/58. Contains 
a critical introduction by Lawrence Alloway 


and 11 reproductions of paintings by De 
Kooning, Dubuffet, Tapies, Kline, Pollock, 
Rothko and Still. 


CHRISTIAN DANIEL RAUCH. Memorial Ex- 
hibition on the 100th anniversary of his 
death, held at the National Gallery, Berlin. 
Catalogue contains 31 pages of biographical, 
historical and critical text, together with 
8 hors-texte plates and 2 self-portraits. 


REICHEL. Catalogue of exhibition at the 
Galerie Roque, Paris, 7/3—5/4/1958. Intro- 
duction by R. V. Gindertael, one mono- 
chrome and one colour illustration. 


ROM, BYZANZ, RUSSLAND. Guide to the 
Early Christian and Byzantine Collection of 
the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 1957. Edited 
by Klaus Wessel and G. Ristow. 186 page 
text (study of the collection, detailed des- 
criptive listing, bibliography) and 48 plates. 


SCOTTISH ART REVIEW. Volume VI, Num- 
ber 3 contains essays on Pissarro, Monet 
and Sisley in the Glasgow Collection; Two 
Tapestries in the Burrell Collection; Dela- 
croix’s Chess Players; Gold Ornaments of 
the Late Bronze Age; Flemish Paintings in 
the Glasgow Art Galleries, numerous illus- 
trations and 4 colour plates. Volume VI, 
Number 4 contains essays on Rouault, Stain- 
ed Glass in the Burrell Collection, The Smith 
Institute Collections, Dali’s Christ of 
St. John of the Cross, Embroidery Today, 
Scottish Portraits by Domenico Dupra, a 
Bull’s Head from Armenia and numerous 
illustrations including four colour plates. 
The Scottish Art Review is published by 
the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums 
Association. 

SERVRANCKX. Catalogue of exhibition held 
in the Concertgebouw, Bruges, 12—28/4/58. 
Includes biographical and critical texts (in 
French, German, Flemish and English) and 
35 illustrations. 


SIGNAC. 48 page catalogue of exhibition at 
Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., London, April 
to May, 1958. Preface by Paul Gay, numer- 
ous quotations from the artist, chronology, 
and 20 illustrations including 5 in colour. 


ALFRED SISLEY. Catalogue of the exhibition 
at the Kunstmuseum, Bern, 16/2— 13/4/1958. 
Contains a foreword by Dr. Max Huggler, 
reproduction of Renoir’s portrait of the art- 
ist, chronology, scholarly listing of 99 works, 
and 24 plates. 


OSKAR SOMMER. Handsome catalogue of 
exhibition at the Stadtische Museum, Lever- 
kusen, 7— 23/3/1958. Foreword by Dr. Curt 
Schweicher. Introduction by Ernst Meister. 
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32 illustrations and designs, including one 
in colour. 

HANN TRIER. Arbeiten der Jahre 1948 bis 
1958. Catalogue of exhibition at the Hahnen- 
torburg (Kunstverein), Cologne, 3/4— 4/5/58. 
Introduction by Albert Schulze Velling- 
hausen, biographical note, photograph, and 
11 illustrations plus cover design. 
VASARELY. A handsome presentation of 
Vasarely’s work reprinted from Quadrum, 
Vol. III/1957 for the Galerie Denise René, 
Paris. Contains a statement by Guy Ha- 
basque and 14 illustrations. 

BRAM VAN VELDE. Catalogue of exhibition 
at the Kunsthalle, Bern, 10/5—15/6/58. Fore- 
word by Dr. Franz Meyer, bibliography, 
chronology, 8 plates. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM. _Impeccably 


printed 193 page handbook to the Atheneum 
Collections. Preface by Director C. C. Cunn- 
ingham. The collections are grouped under 
the following headings: The Ancient World, 


the Mediaeval World, Renaissance in Italy, 


Century in Europe, American Art (Colonial 
and Early Republic), 19th Century in Europe 
and in America, 20th Century Art, Pre- 
Columbian and Oriental Art. The result of 
almost ten years’ planning, the handbook 
was organized and written by Dr. Evan H. 
Turner, the museum’s general curator, and 
his wife, Brenda Bowman Turner. It con- 
tains 16 colour plates and 308 black-and- 
white photographs. 


JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY (1734— 1797). 


Catalogue of an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings organized by The Arts Council 
and presented at The Tate Gallery, 11 April 
to 18 May, and at The Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, 31 May to 21 June. Foreword by 
Philip James. Introduction by Benedict Ni- 
colson. Detailed descriptive listing. Biblio- 
graphy. 12 plates. 


Renaissance in Northern Europe, 17th Cent- : 
ury in Southern and Northern Europe, 18th | 


CALENDAR 


Austria 
Linz Neue Galerie, 
Wolfgang-Gurlitt-Museum Modern Italian Artists, also WERNER ROSEN- 
BUSCH, till 24/5 
Salzburg Cathedral First Biennial of Contemporary Christian Art, 
28/7—3/9 
Vienna Albertina Expressionist Watercolours, Drawings, Printed 
Works 
Kunstverlag Wolfrum EMIL KELEMEN, paintings, till 30/4; GEORG EISLER, 
graphic work, 6—28/5 
Belgium 
Antwerp C. A. W. LUC VAN DE VELDE, till 1/5 
Beloeil Salon de la Ville “The Typographical Adventure of William Morris” 
Chateau de Beloeil Garden Architecture, till 15/9; Lace Exhibition, 
29/6 till 13/7 
Bruges Raaklijn VICTOR SERVRANCKX, retrospective exhibition, 
till 28/4 
Groeninge Museum Flemish Art from Spanish Collections, 1/7—31/8 
Brussels Palais des Beaux-Arts Belgian artists since Ensor, till 30/9 
Albert ler JACQUELINE BRISON, till 24/4; AIMEE MARTIN, 
till 8/5; GERARD LAENEN, 10—22/5 
Astrid Gallery artists 
Breughel NELLY DANCE, till 25/4; FRECHKOP, till 9/5 


British Embassy 
Carrefour des Arts 


Cheval de Verre 


Old and Modern English Silverwork, till 30/10 
Kislakoff, Friboulet, Picard, Gaillardot, Larrieu, 
till 17/4; Buffet, Brisson, Carzou, Cocteau, Dubi- 
geon, till 11/5 

MAREK SZWARC, sculpture, till 23/4; MANUEL 
BENAIM, paintings, till 7/5 


Tourna 


France 


Aix-en 
Prov 


forris” 
bition, 


bition, 
—31/8 


ARTIN, 


10 
arrieu, 
Dubi- 


ANUEL 


Charleroi 


Déurne 
Fleurus 
Gand 


la Louviére 
liege 


Tournai 


France 


Contemporains 


Galerie Egmont 


Galerie Europe 


Galerie de la Maison 
des Architects 
Galerie Louise 
Galerie Monique de Groote 


Lautrec 


La Proue 

Le Régent 
Mont-des-Arts 
Petite Galerie 
Portenart 
Rideaux Rouges 
St-Laurent 


Studio Rik Wouters 
Galerie Zodiaque 

Palais des Beaux-Arts 
Palais des Expositions 
Rouge et Noir 

Het Atelier 

Hétel de Ville 

Musée Vander Ha eghen 
Galerie Vyncke-Van Eyck 
International Exhibition 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs 
Institut Provincial des Arts 
A. P. 1. A.W. 


International Exhibition 
Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Hédtel de Ville 

Collégiale Sainte-Waudru 


Cathedral 
Halle aux Draps 


GASTON BERTRAND, till 24/4; ERNST W. NAY, 
paintings, till 8/5 

MARTIN ILLIK, wire pictures, till 25/4; VANRYK 
and M.-TH. VANDERVEKEN, paintings and water- 
colours, till 8/5 

PHILIPPE WEICHBERGER, paintings, till 13/5; JEAN 
MILO, paintings, 16/5—11/6; BERNARD BUFFET, 
13/6—15/7; Modern Aubusson Tapestries, 
18/7—18/8 


Architecture exhibition 

3rd Antiques Fair, 30/5—25/6 

ANDREOU, sculpture, till 12/4; Selection of Bel- 
gian Painters for the 1958 Bruges Biennale, 

till 5/8 

GUS MERTENS, till 17/4; ANTOINE SERNEELS, 
till 1/5 

LURCAT, till 30/4 

GUY VERTON, till 15/4; group show, till 25/4 
MONDALES, till 24/4; JACQUES LAUDY, till 8/5 
Easter Salon, till 24/4; GUY GENEUIL, till 8/5 
Group show, till 24/4; French Painters, till 8/5 
Group show 

GUY HUYGENS, LACOMBLEZ, till 24/4; MUBIN, 
paintings, H.-A. BERTRAND, graphic works, till 8/5; 
BRENSON, paintings, 14—26/6 

MARIA VAN OVERMEIR, till 24/4 

PIERRE JAHAN, till 24/4 ; ROVER, till 8/5 
Children’s Drawings, till 1/5 

“The Art of the 21st Century”, 5/7—14/9 
DELMOTTE, till 2/5 

Aspects of Contemporary Belgian Art, till 24/5 
Napoleonic Exhibition, 15/5—15/8 

British Watercolours and Drawings, till 11/5 
RUDI PILLEN, till 9/5 

“The Golden Age of the Great Cities”, 14/6--14/9 
Modern Belgian Furnishings, Arts & Crafts 

“The Arts of Fire”, 9/8—15/9 

BERTIL OHLUND, till 8/5; GEORGES MATHIEU, 
from 25/5 

“Margaret of Austria and Her Court” (Malines in 
the 16th Century), 26/7—15/9 

“Van Gogh, his Friends and Contemporaries”, 
till 5/5 

Young Artists of Hainaut: Busine, Camus, Dudant, 
Pion, Spinette, Harvent and Leroy, till 5/5 

The Religious Arts, 18/5—30/9 

The Religious Arts, 18/5—30/9 

The Decorative Arts of the West: Tapestries, 
Porcelain, Gold and Silver Work, 19/7—31/8 
Special Event: “Tournai, First Capital of the 
West”, 18/5—30/9 


Aix-en- 
Provence 


Galerie Lucien Blanc 
Galerie Sources 


“Primitives” and Modern Paintings 

JEAN DELAGE, paintings; PAULE FOURNEL, paint- 
ings; GERARD REYNIER, paintings, watercolours, 
drawings, till 16/5; CLAUDE GARANJOUD, 

till 30/5 


Albi 
Annecy 


Auvers- 
sur-Oise 


Avignon 


Bordeaux 


Brest 
Caen 
Cagnes 


Cambrai 
Cannes 


Castres 
Colmar 


Clermont- 
Ferrand 


Dijon 
Le Havre 


Juan-les-Pins 
La Napoule 


Limoges 
Lourdes 


Lyon 


Musée Toulouse-Lautrec 
Assoc. “Peuple et Culture 


de la Haute Savoie” 
La Perriére 


L’‘Auberge a Van Gogh 


Arlette Chabaud 


La Calade 


Musée des Beaux-Arts 


Galerie Georges Fauré 
Galerie Giffie 
Galerie de Tourn y 


Galerie Raub 
Maison de I’Art 
Galerie des Arts 


Galerie Jean Cailliez 
Galrie des Etats-Unis 


Louis-André Cabane 
Galerie Cézanne 


Galerie 65 
Hotel Martinez 


Musée Goya 
Galerie Huffel 


Galerie A 


Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Galerie Jacques Hamon 
Pergola 


Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Musée Pyrénéen 
Galerie de Bellecour 


Galerie Folklore 


Galerie Troncy 

Galerie Petersen 

Musée d’Archéologie, 
Chateau Borély 


Musée Cantini 


POUGNY, till 30/4; BERTHE MORISOT 


Salon of “Peintres en marge”, 24/5—21/6 
GARABETIAN, paintings, till 
photos, tili 30/4; JEAN COMMUNAL 


BRECHET ROUZIER, paintings, till 9/5; BETHEN. 
COURT; BOLLO; BOUVOT; BRAYER; LAUZERO 
CHABDA, till 5/4; Alfred Bergier, Thérése Angiel, 
Paulette Martin, Jean Angladon 

RUDOLF KUNDERA, till 30/4; GUILLEMETTE MO. 
RAND, till 22/5 

“Paris et les Ateliers provinciaux au 18e siécle”, 
10/5—31/7 

MAC AVOY 

KIKOINE; FOUJITA and LE PHO, paintings 

R. L. DUFOUR 

1958 Salon of Breton Painters, till 1/5 

African Negro Art 

Atlan, Buffet, Ubeda, Coignard, Marze, Pricking, 
Quentin, Sebire, etc. 

P. ESNOUL, paintings, till 26/5 

Old Masters from Renoir to Picasso 

Recent paintings, gouaches and drawigs 

PAUL REBOUX; LE BA DANG, paintings, and 
MARIE-PIERRETTE E VIDAL, ceramics, May 

RATY, sculpture, FIDLER, paintings and drawings; 
FRANCOIS BRET, paintings 
Salon, including Seguela, 
Stempfel, a. o. 

The Saints of the Languedoc and Pyrennees 
GEORGES TRINCOT, paintings; GERARD HOfF- 
MANN, paintings, ceramics 


Arminot, Papadou, 


BOSCO and the Gallery Artists; ROGER BEZOM.- 
BES 

A Collection of the 18th Century 

SUZANNE TOURTE, paintings and gouaches 
PIERRE VALADE 

53 Chicago Painters 

53 Chicago Painters 

“The Virgin in the Art and Popular Tradition of 
the Pyrennees”: 182 Pietas from France, Andorra 
and Spain, till 12/10 

PIERRE THEVENIN, till 18/4; MADELEINE PLANTEY, 
till 2/5; Thevenin, Jean Rey, Pierre Deval, Adrien 
Bas, till 30/5 

ALBERT LE NORMAND, paintings and tapestries, 
till 5/4; RENE CHANCRIN, paintings, till 10/5 


BERNARD CLAVEL; PHILIBERT CHARRIN 
GEORGES LA PORTE, paintings, till 29/4 


Installation of ancient ceramis recently discov- 
ered in the region and dating to the 7th Cen- 
tury B. C. 

MODIGLIANI, 100 works, June and July 


13/4; ANDRIEUX, F 


- 


Nice 


RIEUX, 


ETHEN- § Montpellier 


ERO 
Angiei, 


E MO. 


siecle”, 


icking, 


on of 
dorra 


NTEY, 
drien 


stries, 


Mulhouse 
Nancy 
Nantes 


Nice 


Galerie A. Capeilléres 


Galerie Jouvéne 
Galerie Mercenciano 


Alex Reboul 
Musée Fabre 


Galerie Art et Decoration 
Galerie Mirage 


Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Librairie Poincaré 


Galerie Bourlaouen 


Musée 


Mignon-Massart 
Palais de la Méditerranée 


Boutique d’Art 


Galerie Hervieu 


Galerie Jarlov 

S. Montauti 

Matarasso 

Arts Decoratifs, 
Palais du Louvre 


Arts et Traditions Populaires, 
Palais de Chaillot 

Bibliothéque Nationale 

Carnavalet 

Cernuschi 

Galliera 

Grand Palais 

Grand Palais 

Petit Palais 

Musée de I’Homme 
Palais de Chaillot 

Invalides 

Louvre 

Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins 

Maison de la Pensée 
Francaise 

Musée du Costume 

Musée de Malmaison 


Musée Monétaire 
Musée Nationale 
d’Art Moderne 


Petit Palais 


Berle, Cottin, Galetti, Gresy, Hurard, Negre and 
Van Malders 

SEGUELA, paintings, till 31/5 

LECH, sculpture, A. DIESNIS, ceramics and terra- 
cottas; FERRARI 

CLAUDE LE BAUBE, till 30/4 

Works of the 15th to 20th Centuries from private 
collections of the region, till 19/5 

RENEE RAUZY, till 5/4; RENE DOUMERGUE, till 3/5 
RAOUL LAMBERT, paintigs; MICHEL BERTRAND 
and YVAN CHAZOTTES; PAUL ALLIER, paintings 
Reopened after 20 years 

RAYMOND URBAIN, paintings 

HENRI PATEZ, oils, gouaches and drawings; 
RENE RADIGOIR, oils and drawings; JACQUES 
MOREAU, paintings 

A major exhibition of Oceanic and early Ame- 
rican art, assembled from provincial museums 
and the G.-P. Sourdille Collection 

NASSIVET, paintings 

Salon de la Jeune Peinture Méditérranéenne 
1958; TOUCHAGUES, paintings 

MARIE HENON, till 22/4; Picabia, Drain, P. Coll- 
omb, Guerrier, Lavarenne, Simon-Auguste, Schurr, 
etc. 

Babouléne, Clavé, Gen Paul, Coignard, Molné, 
Papart, Venard, Atlan, Duncan, Goetz, Herbin, 
a. Oo. 

DE CROZALS, sculpture, TUSNELDA, paintings, 
NELCK, cerarnics A. GRASS-MICK, till 2/5 

MAX FABRE, paintings, drawings, gouaches, May 


75 Works from the Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu- 
seum 


Images of Lille in Popular and Folk Art, till 14/5 
DAUMIER 

«Paris-Romantique» 

KIBO KODAMA 

Salon, “Les peintres témoins de leur temps” 
Salon des Indépendants, till 11/5 

Salon des Artistes Francais, 31/5—20/6 

The Art of Peru, from 20/5 


Amerindian Petroglyphs 

Napoleon 1806—1808 

Christian Antiquities 

18th Century pencil and sanguine drawings 


PICASSO: 150 recent ceramics 
Town and Court Costumes of the First Empire 
Recent acquisitions and new installation 


LOUIS MULLER 


Dutch Art Since Van Gogh, till 20/4; Masterworks 
of Japanese Art, through May; Réalités Nou- 
velles, July 

17th Century Mastrworks from French Provincial 
Museums; The Art of Peru 
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Musée de Sceaux 


Colette Allendy 


A. Amante 
L’Antipoéte 
Ariel 


Arnaud 

Art Vivant 

Au Pont des Arts 
S. Badinier 
Barbizon 

Bruno Bassano 
Bellechasse 

H. Benezit 


Berggruen 


Claude Bernard 


Marcel Bernheim 


Bernheim Jeune-Dauberville 
Bernier 

Berri-Lardy 

Bing 


René Breteau 
Jeanne Bucher 


Cahiers d’Art 
Camabacérés 


Centre Culturel Americain 


Centre Culturel Hongrois 
Chardin 


J. C. de Chaudun 


Charpentier 
Iris Clert 


Coard 
Lydia Conti-Galerie A. G. 


Cordier 


Masterworks from Musums of the Ile-de-France, 
through June 

BAERWIND, paintings; MORELLET, till 24/5 

O. FOSS, paintings, till 30/5 

SIGNORI, sculpture, 16/5—16/6 

Masters of Nonfigurative painting, till 28/5; DOU. 
CET, paintings, June 

MARTA PAN, sculpture, till 30/4; DOWNING, till 
21/5; CARRADE, till 11/6 

Asse, Bolin, Cottavoz, Fusaro, Kimoura, Lan-Bar; 
FUSARO, till 24/5 

SANSO, till 3/5; MAISONSEUL, til! 24/5 

“The Poetry of Water’, by 27 painters, till 3/5; 
JACQUES WINSBERG (Prix de la Jeune Peinture 
1956), 9—31/5 

RAFFIN, paintings; MIKLOS BOKOR, paintings, 
till 8/5; WILLIAM EINSTEIN, till 23/5 

SIMON SEGAL, recent gouaches 

J.J. MORVAN, “The Sea”, 7/5—7/6 

KIJNO, recent paintings, May; HERBIN, recent 
works, June 

Picasso, Klee, Leger; MIRO, coloured wood-en- 
gravings; MATISSE, bronzes 

MARFAING, paintings, also sculpture by César 
Dodeigne, Penalba and others; PELLOTIER, paint- 
ings, 13/5—13/6; APPEL, ceramics and gouaches, 
from 24/6 

FEGUIDE, till 2/5; LOGUINE, M. BOTTON, M. GAU- 
THIER-MONGIN, till 3/5; GREMONVILLE, G. RO- 
MAINS, JEANNIN 

MORGAN SNELL, TRISTANI, GAGLIARDI, till 8/5; 
MATISSE, 80 masterworks 

GEORGES KARS, paintings and drawings; MON- 
TANE, paintings, till 10/6 

MARCEL MOULY, till 31/5 

Contemporary Masters 

LINDSTROM, paintings; JONAS, sculpture 

BIALA, recent work, till 24/5; BISSIERE, paintings 
on “The Four Seasons”, June 

CALLIYANIS, watercolours 

ANDREE DUMOULIN and F. CAVEL, paintings, 
April; GEO LE CAMPION, till 31/5 

Four American Artists of Paris: Chelimsky, Cou- 
sins, Levee and Phillips 

GYORE ANNA and GYORE ISTVAN, till 27/5 
JOFFRIN, till 8/5; FONTANAROSA, paintings, 30/5 
—20/6 

Charchoune, Frassati, Moiné, Marc Sterling and 
others; SOUVERBIE 

MODIGLIANI 

LAUBIES, recent paintings, till 25/4; YVES “le mo- 
nochrome” KLEIN, recent paintings, till 5/5; AR- 
MAN, paintings 

Modern paintings 

ROBERT TATIN, till 22/4; PIERRAKOS, recent paint- 
ings and drawings, till 14/5 

LYNN CHADWICK, recent sculpture, May; 
D’ORGEIX, June 
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DOu.- 
G, till 
n-Bar; 
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inture 


tings, 


ecent 
\d-en- 
César 
paint- 
ches, 


GAU- 
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1 8/5; 
MON- 


aint- 


Dauphine 
Craven 
Creuze (Salle Balzac) 
Creuze (Salle Messine) 
Creuzevault 

La Demeure 

Alex Maguy 

(Galerie de L’Elysée) 


Drouet 
Raymond Duncan 


Lucien Durand 
Durand-Ruel 


Facchetti 


Fels 
Furstenberg 


Framond 
Galerie de Bourgogne 


Galerie de France 
Galerie 12 


Galerie du Dragon 


Galerie 93 
Henriette Gomés 
Katia Granoff 
Marlene Graser et 
Raymond Cordier 


Le Gendre 
Monique de Groote 
Marcel Guiot 


Fernand Depas 
Haut Pavé 


Heller 
Hervé 
La Hune 
Jordan 


Kaganovitch 
Lucy Krogh 


Louise Leiris 
Marcel Lenoir 
Adrien Maeght 


Haut Pavé 
Maeght 


J. M. HUBERT, till 9/5; GILBASSO, till 5/6 
FRANQUINET, paintings, till 8/5 

VILLERI, paintings 

GEORGES DE POGEDAIEFF 


CALMETTES, paintings, till 3/5; CLAVE, paintings 
Tapestries by the Gallery painters 


Permanent Exhibition of Modern Masters; Con- 
temporary Sculpture Salon, June 

DOUKING, till 26/4; J. CORMIER, till 17/5 

Easter Salon; GABRIELLE BERGMANN, till 30/4; 
3rd Breton Salon, and CASTENER, till 24/5 
DMITRIENKO, gouaches, till 7/5 

DIETZ EDZARD, paintings, till 30/4; CORBELLINI, 
till 23/5; RENOIR, 30/5 through September 

Acht, Gaitis, Beauford-Delaney, Fiorini, Gea Pan- 
ter, Kimber Smith, Lataster, Georges Noel, Revol, 
Sima, Wemaere, Wendt 

De Stael, Poliakoff, Vieira da Silva, Hartung, 
Estéve, Ubac 

E.L.T. MESENS, collages, till 29/4; TOYEN, 

till 17/5; ELSAS, 20/5—2/6 

SICARD, paintings 

THEOPHANIS, paintings, till 30/4; MARIE RHEIMS 
and MARIE PIROT, till 17/5 

TAMAYO, paintings, April-May; MUSIC, May-June 
MANE-KATZ, recent work, 30/5—20/6; LE CHEVAL, 
paintings, drawings and sculpture, 27/6—20/7 
DOLLY PERUTZ, graphic work, till 24/4; ZANARTU; 
MATTA, recent paintings 

JEF BANC, till 24/5 

BALTHUS 

ANDRE BARBIER, till 30/4 


NICOLAS IONESCO, paintings, and A. CAR- 
DENAS, sculpture 

CORNEILLE, till 17/5 

MICHEL CIRY, till 28/5 

Desnoyer, Lhote, Sarthou, Despierres, Bardone, 
paintings 

P. BARAT, recent work 

JOOP SANDERS, paintings and collages, till. 16/6; 
THEODORE BRENSON, paintings 

GLEIZES, retrospective exhibition 

Viaminck, Buffet, Clavé, Lorjou, etc. 

BOZZOLINI, col. woodcuts; MADOURA, ceramics 
An exhibition organized by Michel Ragon, «Es- 
pace et Structure», with Barré, Bertini, H.-E. Ber- 
trand, Corneille, Clerc, Fichet, Feito, Kcenig, 
Guitet, Sugai, till 16/5 

Boussard, Pailes, Bill Parker 

CAMILLE DELAMARE, paintings, till 10/5; AUSTIN 
BLAQUIERE, till 31/5 

SUZANNE ROGER, paintings, till 17/5 

LE BOUCHER, till 9/5 

Original prints by contemporary masters; ANITA 
DE CARO, gouaches 

BRENSON, new paintings, 17/6—5/7 

PALAZUELO, recent paintings; UBAC, recent 
paintings 


Maison des Beaux-Arts 
Jaques Massol 


Marseille 


André Maurice 


R. G. Michel 


Montmorency 


Gérard Mourgue 


Janette Ostier 


Palmes 
Petrides 
Pierre 
Poussin 
Pro Arte 
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Denise René 


Rive Droite 


Rive Gauche 


Romanet 
La Roue 


Rovira 


Jean de Ruaz 
Saint-Augustin 


Saint-Placide 
André Schoeller, Jr. 


Serret-Fauveau 
Soleil dans la Téte 


Stadler 
Suillerot 
Ventadour 


Dina Vierny 


Lara Vincy 
Visconti 


Villand-Galanis 


Ror Volmar 


André Weil 


Zak 


J.-P. CASSIGNEUL, paintings 

DMITRIENKO, paintings, till 7/5; CORTOT, till 28/5 
CAZALS, till 30/4 

POLLACI, till 3/5; RENE LEVREL, tili 24/5 

Original prints by 19th and 20th century masters 


1958 Friesz Prize: Cathelin, Béraud, Coninck, | 


Roger, Rougemont, till 26/4; Ecole de Rosny, 
till 17/5 

HELENE GALLET, paintings, till 30/4; MICHEL 
RODDE, till 15/5; Painting prize-winners of Can. 
nes, till 31/5 

Early Japanese Art; 19th Century Japanese Draw. 
ings 

ALFONSO FRASNEDI, paintings, till 9/5 

MARCEL VERTES; TERECHKOVICH, till 31/5 
GARBELL, paintings, till 10/5; LA BOURDONNAYE, 
till 31/5; ARPAD SZENES, 3—21/6 

LUC LE PETIT; FRAIN DE LA GAULAYRIE, gov- 
aches, till 14/5; SOLANGE BERTRAND, till 31/5 
VAN MOPPES, oils, watercolours and gouaches, 
till 30/4; HENRI HERAUT, till 15/5 

L. DE MARQUEVIC, paintings, till 30/4 


BAERTLING, paintings, March; Young German 


Saint-R 

en-Pr 
Strasbe 
j Toulon 


Constructivists, March-April; AGAM, till 26/4; | 


ANDRE BLOC, April—May 

Drawing since Goya, till 22/5; André Verdet's 
book on Fautrier, till 31/5; GEORGES MATHIEU, 
gouaches, June 

ASGER JORN; Brauner, Coutaud, Capogrossi, 
Duncan, Latapie, Marie Laure; MIHAILOVITCH, 
till 9/5; Surrealist group, May; LUBADA, June 
PRADIER; BABOULENE, till 24/5 

GASTON BERTRAND, paintings; PAOLI, till 13/5; 
PAVLOWSKY, paintings and gouaches, 29/5—12/6 
Modern Spanish artists 

MADRASSI, paintings 

GILLEN, paintings, WERCOLLIER, sculpture, 

till 10/5 


OLEG ZINDER and MILSHTEIN, till 9/5; ORLANDO, 


and FRANK INNOCENT, till 23/5 


PIERRE HUMBERT; Gallery painters; DALONSO, | 


paintings, till 31/5 

19th and 20th Century Masters 

R. NOVION-LALLOUET, drawings; JEAN IGE, paint: 
ings, till 8/5; Les Fantastiques, till 29/5 

BROOKS, CARONE, MARCA-RELLI, paintings 
DU JANERAND, till 30/4 

PIERRE CARRON (Prix de la Critique 1957), 

till 17/5 

Primitives, including Rousseau, Vivin, Bauchani 
Bombois, Séraphine 

RAZA, till 14/5; KITO, May; WOSTAN, June 

J. DUSSART, till 3/5; TORRILHON, paintings 
ESTEVE, till 10/5; LAPICQUE, 30/5—12/7 

MYRON LEV, paintings, till 30/4; R. VERCELL! 
till 16/5; AZEMA-BILLA, till 31/5 

TANCREDE and R. DUVILLE, till 17/5; ANDRE PLAN 
SON, 20/5—3/6 

GARFINKIEL, till 9/5 


Toulou: 


Le Touc 
Valiauri 
Vence 


Vichy 


| Germa 


Aachen 


 Altenbt 
Aschaff 
Baden-l 
| Bautzer 
Berlin 


ill 28/5 
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Reims Galerie André Droulez 
Galerie Leconte 
Rennes Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Rodez Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Rouen Musée des Beaux-Arts 
Librairie du Port 
Cour d’Albane 
Galerie du Beffroy 
Galerie Legripp 
Galerie Menuisement 
Saint-Cére Galerie du Casino 
Saint-Nazaire Galerie le Fur 
Saint-Remy- 
en-Provence La Chimére 
Strasbourg Octave Landwerlin 
} Toulon Musée Historique 
Toulouse Galerie Odette Charpentier 
Maurice Oeuillet 
Chappe-Lautier 
Le Touquet La Mairie 
Valiauris Galerie du Belier 
Vence Galerie Les Arts 
Galerie Les Mages 
Vichy The Majestic 
| Germany (East and West) 
Aachen Suermondt-Museum 
J. Amenat 
Altenburg Lindenau Museum 
| Aschaffenburg Museum 
Baden-Baden Kunsthalle 
Bautzen Stadtmuseum 
Staatl. Museum 


Berlin 


Galerie Richelieu 


Société des Beaux-Arts 
de la Dordogne 


LAURENT, retrospective exhibition, oils and 


drawings; JEAN, paintings, till 15/5 


Annual Salon, till 1/6 

GABRIEL FOURNIER, paintings, March 

EDOUARD BERNAUT, paintings, March 

The Breton Language Illustrated, till 2/6 
BEZOMBES, paintings 

53 Chicago Painters 

VERGETAS, paintings 

Bordes, Dutheurtre, Sébire, Mirianon, Cramoysan, 
Elie, David 

BOUTIN and MICHEL DUBOSCQ 

MAGDELENE HUE 

PIERRE GAUTIER, gouaches 

Modern painters; Aubusson tapestries; Lurcat 
ANDRE COLLOT, PICART-LE-DOUX and MARTIN 
FERREIRA 


MAURICE MAZO, paintings 

Adnet, Ganter, Fini, Hilaire, J. J. Morvan 

PIERRE LETUAIRE (1799—1884), paintings, draw- 
ings, lithographs, till December 

Contemporary Tapestries and Ceramics 
KISCHKA, paintings 

DANIEL SCHINTONE, paintings and watercolours 
Céte d’Opale Salon-Competition 

Foujita, O. Foss, Lersy, Giuffrida, a. o. 

Buffet, Carzou, Chagall, Clavé, Derain, Kisling, 
Viaminck, and the others 

MARCEL DUMONT, paintings 

5th International Salon of Women Artists, 5—25/7 


Amerika-Haus 


Haus am Waldsee 
Kunstamt 
Reinickendorf 
Funkturm 

Haus am Liitzowplatz 


Charlottenburg 
Meta Nierendorf 
Gerd Rosen 
Schiller 


MOLZAHN, April; Madonna Exhibition, “Unsere 
Liebe Frau”, 7/6—14/9 

Picasso, Chagall, Marini, Leger, Miro, Campigli, 
a. o., prints, May 

OTTO LANGE, wocdcuts, May 

ANTON BRUDER, till 26/5 

Baden Artists Annual Show, till 5/5 

FRITZ TEICHERT, till 26/5 

SELLA HASSE, graphic work, till 31/5 

JOSEF ALBERS, 45 works; Paintings and Drawings 
by winners of a U.S. Army competition, through 
May 

RENEE SINTENIS, sculpture and drawings, 27/4 


The Lutz Collection of Coins, till 14/6 

Berlin Annual Art Exhibition, 25/4—26/5 

WALTER WELLENSTEIN, paintings and drawings, 
till 31/5 

19th Century Masterworks, till 15/6 

XAVER FUHR, paintings and watercolours, till 8/5 
KARL HEINZ KLIXMANN 

Jaenisch, Mauke, Schultze, Thieler, Werner, 
Winter, till 10/5 


Bielefeld 
Bochum 
Bonn 


Braunschweig 


Cologne 


Darmstadt 


Dortmund 


Duisburg 


Diiren 
Diisseldorf 


Galerie Springer 


Elfriede Wirnitzer 
Kunsthaus 
Bergbaumuseum 

Stadt. Kunstsammlungen 


Paula-Becker-Modersohn- 
Haus 


Kunstverein 


Graph. Kabinett 


Kunstverein 


Wallraf-Richartz-Museum 


Galerie Abels 
Galerie Aenne Abels 


Boisserée 


Aloys Faust 

Galerie der Spiegel 
Kunsthalle 

Hess. Landesmuseum 


Museum am Ostwall 


Museum fir Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte 


Fritz-Henssler-Haus 


Kunstmuseum 


Leopold-Hoesch-Museum 
Kunsthalle 


C. G. Boerner 
Galerie 22 


Grosshennig 
Hella Nebeliing 


GEORG MEISTERMANN; CORPORA, recent paint. 
ings, till 31/5 

ENSOR, till mid-May 

VOSS, KORTEMEIER, PRAMANN, till 11/5 

Ruhr Artists’ Association Exhibition, till 25/5 
Exhibition of Swiss Artists (Acht, Fedier, Hinden. 
lang, Max Kampf, Leuppi, Moeschlin) organized 
by Suzanne Feigel of Basel, from 23/5 


SIEGFRIED KLAPPER, KURT FEDERLIN, HEINZ BOR. 
CHERS, till 6/5; PAULA MODERSOHN-BECKER, 
paintings and drawings, till 4/6 

KUBIN, drawings, graphic works, illustrations; 
K. J. BLISCH, graphic work; MALENE VON PAPE, 
paintings, till 1/6; RUDI HRADIL, SIEGFRIED 


KLAPPER, TRUDI ENGELSBERGER-DRIOLI, 8/6—4/7 | 


WERNER GILLES, paintings and watercolours, 
till 6/5 


HANN TRIER, till 4/5; HANS JURGEN KALLMANN, | 
17/5—22/6; MICHEL CADORET, 28/6—27/7; H. TH. | 


RICHTER, JOSEPH HEGENBARTH, August 


Six Centuries of French Drawings, till 4/5; MAX 
REINHARDT and his stage sets, till 16/6 

FRITZ KLIMSCH, sculpture, April 

MATTIA MORENI, till 24/4; JAWLENSKY, May; 
Vanguard painting, 14/6—23/7 


Donau Wald Group, paintings and sculpture, © 


April; ERNST MOLLENHAUER, paintings, water- 
colours, May; ZAO WOU KI, prints, June; YAU 
WAN-SHAN, paintings, 7—16/7 

HELGE TANCK, paintings, April 

HEINZ TROEKES, paintings, April 

Four Young Secession Painters, till 4/5 
JOHANNA SCHUTZ-WOLFF, graphic works, 

till 13/7 

JULIO GONZALEZ, till 4/5; EDUARD BARGHEER, 
paintings and watercolours; Murano Glass, 
11/5—7/6 


Barcque and Biedermeier Costume Pictures, 
till 4/5; German Industry between 1800—1850, 
15/5—20/7 

New Painting in France, selected by Friedrich 
Bayl, till 25/5 

KARL OTTO GOETZ, GERHARD HOEHME, BERNARD 
SCHULTZE, till 4/5; RIOPELLE, 10/5—8/6 

Graphic art, till 27/4 

PAULA MODERSOHN-BECKER, till 27/4; Annual 
Exhibition of Young Realists, also Contemporary 
American Lithographs, till 1/6 

Graphic art till the 18th Century 

K.O. GOETZ, new work, May; Young British 
Painters: Sandra Blow, Alan Davie, William Gear, 
Peter Kinley, Peter Lanyon and Louis Le Brocquy, 
presented by Lawrence Alloway, June and July 
ERICH HECKEL 

JOHANNES MOLZAHN, till 1/6 
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Flensburg 
Frankfurt 


Freiburg/Br. 
Friedrichs- 
hafen 


Gelsenkirchen 


Gérlitz 
Géttingen 


Hamm 
Hannover 


Heidelberg 
Kaiserslautern 
Karl-Marx- 
Stadt 
Konstanz 
Karlsruhe 


Krefeld 


Leipzig 


Trojanski 


Vémel 


Museum Folkwang 
Villa Hiigel 


Galerie Assindia 
Galerie Schaumann 


Museum 
Kunstkabinett 


Galerie Prestel 
Augustinermuseum 


Bodenseemuseum 
Museum 


Stadt. Kunstsammliungen 
Museum 


Karl-Ernst-Osthaus-Museum 


Galerie Moritzburg 


Museum fiir Kunst 
und Gewerbe 


Kunsthalle 


Helmuth von der Hoh 
Gustav-Liibcke-Museum 
Kestner-Gesellschaft 
Kestner-Museum 


Landesgalerie 
Galerie fiir Moderne Kunst 


Kunstverein 
Landesgewerbeanstalt 


Museum 
Kunstverein 
Kunstverein 


Galerie Galliwitz 


Haus Lange 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-Museum 
Museum der bildenden 


Kiinste 


WALTER VON WECUS, pastels and graphic work, 
April; HIROSHIGE, on the 100th anniversary of 
his death, till 31/5 

RICHARD GESSNER; RODIN, 40 sculptures, 
May-?une 

FRANZ RADZIWILL, till 4/5 

Masterworks of the Diisseldorf Kunstmuseum, 
till 31/8 

Contemporary French Artists, till 30/4 

PETER BRUNING, HORST KALINOWSKY, HERBERT 
KAUFMANN, till 7/6 

OLAV CHRISTIANSEN, till 1/6 

JOSEF HERMAN, LOUISE STOMPS, F. CESTNIK, 
till 31/5 

HEINRICH STEINER, watercolours and drawings, 
till 17/5 

Contemporary Dutch Architecture, till 21/5 


GERHARD MARCKS, till 27/4 


HUBERT BERKE and PETER HERKENRATH, paintings 
and graphic work, till 26/5 

ARMIN SCHULZE, paintings and drawings, till 7/6 
OTTO DILL, paintings, watercolours, drawings, 
till mid-May 

THEO EBLE and WALTER LINCK, paintings and 
sculpture, till 27/4; ELISABETH SCHMITZ, paintings, 
till 8/6; FRANCIS BOTT, paintings, 15/6—13/7 
WALDEMAR GRZIMEK, sculpture and graphic 
work, till 11/5 


The Preetorius Collection of Far Eastern Art, till 
30/4; F. H. ERNST SCHNEIDER, graphic works and 
typography, till 1/6; HILMAR PABEL, photographs, 
7/6—13/7 

POLIAKOFF, till 11/5; JACKSON POLLOCK, 19/7— 
21/8 

GEORG GRESKO, graphic work, till mid-May 
German graphic art since 1900, till 4/5 

VIEIRA DA SILVA, till 11/5 

Greek Coins, till 31/7; BORSI, ceramic paint- 


ings, till 30/5 
MARINO MARINI and WILHELM LEHMBRUCK, 
April 


BAUMEISTER, April—May; HORST JANSSEN, 
till 30/5 

OTTO HERBIG and MARGARETE MOLL, till 18/5 
1958 Exhibition of Regional Artists, till 2/6 


Revolutionary Socialist Art, till 27/5 

OTTO DILL, till 13/5 

Icons: Old Eastern Religious Art, till 18/5; Karls- 
ruhe Artists, 26/5—15/6 

HANNELORE BUSSE, paintings, graphic works, 
through May 

JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE, April 

LARDERA, collages, till 26/5 


New Acquisitions: Prints and Book Illustrations, 
till 15/5; HEINZ-EBERHARD STRUNING, paintings, 
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Reckling- 


Schloss Morsbroich 


Museum 
Haus am Dom 


Galerie Ahlers 


Kunsthalle 
University Museum 


Museum 
Haus der Kunst 


Kunstverein 


Stadt. Galerie 
Graph. Sammlung 
Neue Sammlung 


Ginther Franke 
Wolfgang Gurlitt 


Schéninger 


Stenzel 
Van de Loo 


Landesmuseum 


German. National-Museum 


Klingspor-Museum 


Landesmuseum 


Kunsthalle 


Spendhaus 


Galerie 5 


Landesmuseum 


June; ELISABETH VOIGT-LEIPZIG, paintings, gra. 
phic works, July—August 

MAX PEIFFER-WATENPHUL, till 27/4; JULIO GON. 
ZALEZ, till 1/6 

KARL KLUTH, paintings, till 11/5 

ERICH HASELHUHN, till 11/5; “From the Stone 
Age till the Celts”, 23/5—28/9 

K. F. Dahmen, W. Epple, G. Hoehme, H. E. Kalin. 
owski, till 30/4; BERNARD CHILDS, paintings and 
graphic work, introduced by Michel Seuphor, 
May 


ARNOLD D’ALTRI, sculpture, till 26/5; MAX SLE- 


VOGT, 7/6—6/7 
Three Centuries of Portraits, till 1/6 


Dutch Graphic Art, April—May 


KOKOSCHKA, till 11/5; International Film Exhi- | 


bition, till 18/5 

KARL KNAPPE, VAN MANDELSLOH, BENJAMIN 
PALENCIA; Former Munich Secession Artists, till 
29/6 

SPITZWEG, till 4/10; 14th—18th Century Munich 
Art, 15/5—30/6; CORINTH, 1/7—15/8 

WERNER GILLES and MAX PEIFFER-WATENPHUL, 
lithographs 

KONRAD WACHSMANN, till 11/5 

ALBERT DIATO, till 14/5 

FRITZ BAER, ARMAND RONDEZ, LOVIS CORINTH 
CARL STRATHMANN, oils and watercolours, HEL- 
MUT PLONTKE, drawings, RUDI LESSER, illust- 
rations, from 13/5 

EUGEN CROISSSANT, watercolours, till 30/4; 
Masterworks of German 19th Century Painting, 
May; Views of Munich, by well-known artists, 
June 

SAMUEL HONEIN, sculpture, drawings 

ANNA EVA BERGMANN, till 6/5; GUNTER DRE- 
BUSCH and GREGORY MASUROVSKY, till 30/5 


Works from Westphalian Museums, through May 
Cultural Documents of Hesse, Thuringia and Sax- 
ony, till 20/6—12/9; The Organ and Organ Music, 
31/5—15/6 

WILLIAM MORRIS, till 14/6; Young Book Designers 
of Hamburg, 20/6—12/9 

HANS VON SECKENDORFF and KARL WENKE, 
paintings and sculpture, May 


200 20th Century Masterworks from the Duisburg 
Kunstmuseum 

AUGUST MACKE, till 1/6; Carpet Exhibition, 5— 
22/6 

Pictures by students of the Karlsruhe Academy, 
till 9/5; Sculpture by present and former students 
of Professor Otto Baum of the Stuttgart Aca- 
demy, including Gudrun Kriiger, from 28/5 

The Museum Portrait Gallery, till 18/5 

FRANZ SCHENSKY, photographs, 25/5—6/7; 1957 
colour prints, 1/6—6/7 


Great 


Abery 


GON. 


Stone 


Kalin- 
JS and 


uphor, 


K SLE. | 


Exhi- 


AMIN 
ts, till 


jlunich 


PHUL, 


Wolfsburg 
Wuppertal 


Zwickau 


Great Britain 


Stadt. Gymnasium 


Klingenmuseum 


Witt. Kunstverein 


Galerie im Hause Behr 
Kunsthaus Schaller 


Galerie Valentien 
Staédt. Ausst.-Raum 
Museum 
Museum 


Schlossmuseum 
Kunsthalle 


Stadtmuseum 

Antlitz und Kostiim 
Stadt. Museum 
Ateliergalerie Renate Boukes 
Mark. Museum 


Stadthalle 
Kunstverein 


Galerie Parnass 
Museum 


New Painting in France, organized by Friedrich 
Bayl, 1—16/6 

12th Annual Art Exhibition, till 26/5; New Paint- 
ing in France, organized by Friedrich Bayl, 1/7— 
15/8; WILHELM BUSCH, July 


MAXIM KOHLER, paintings, graphic work, JUR- 
GEN WEBER, sculpture, graphic work, till 27/4; 
French 11th—19th Century, drawings, till 15/6 

K. F. DAHMEN, paintings, prints, till 20/5 

MARES SCHULTZ, paintings, till 30/4; ERASMUS 
VON JAKIMOV, graphic work, till 31/5; TELL GECK, 
paintings, 4—28/6; WALTER ROMBERG, prints, 
July; FRIDA CHRISTALLER, sculpture, 16/8—10/9 
Venetian Crafts 

Contemporary Dutch Graphic Art, till 27/4 

HANS PURRMANN and OSKAR MOLL, till 25/5 
ALEXANDER CAMARO, till 27/4; FRITZ QUEREN- 
GASSER, till 1/6; LUCAS MOSER, stained glass for 
the ULM Minster, till 22/6; E.W. NAY, 29/6—23/7 
17th Century Flemish Drawings, April 

PAUL DOBE, paintings, drawings, April; WALTHER 
KLEMM, paintings, till 27/5 


Pictures from the Age of Goethe 

Old Wiesbaden in Art, till 30/6 

MAX KAUS, paintings, till 31/5 

LOTTE WOLF-KOCH, pastels, watercolours, KARL- 
HEINZ GOEDTKE, sculpture 

CORINTH Memorial Exhibition, till 15/6 

FRANK LUDWIG SCHAEFER, April; VIEIRA DA 
SILVA 

PETER BRUNING 

HANS THEO RICHTER, graphic work and draw- 
ings, May—June 


(Exhibitions marked with an asterisk are circulated by The Arts Council.) 


Aberystwyth 


Andover 


National Library 


Bladon Gallery 
Victoria Art Gallery 
R. B.S. A. 


College of Art 
Art Gallery 


Art Gallery 
Arts Council Gallery 


National Museum of Wales 


Contemporary Welsh Painting and Sculpture, 
3—31/5; + The Impressionist Tradition, Part 
1, 30/8—20/9 

Annual Summer Exhibition: Paintings and Sclup- 
ture, 4/5—14/7 

Three Masters of Modern British Painting, 
24/5—7/6 

Spring Exhibition: Graphic Work, Sculpture and 
Crafts, till 22/5 

*Young Contemporaries, till 31/5 

*Arts Council Collection, Part IV: Since the War, 
till 24/5 

*Penwith Society of Arts, till 10/5 

*Abstract Impressionism, till 3/5; *S. W. HAYTER, 
till 24/5 

Japanese 19th Century Watercolours from the 
Collection of F. Tikotin, till 19/4; *Arts Council 
Collection, Part II: After Impressionism, 24/5—14/6 
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Howard Roberts Studio 


Museum and Art Gallery 
Shipley Art Gallery 

Art Gallery and Museum 
City Library 

Art Gallery 

Art Gallery 

School of Art 


University College 
Museum and Art Gallery 


The British Museum 


Geffrye Museum 
The Tate Gallery 


Victoria & Albert Museum 
A. 1. A. 


Agnew 
Arcade 


Arts Council Gallery 
Beaux Arts 

Ben Uri 

Berkeley 

Alfred Brod 

Chenil Galleries 
Coffee House 


Cooling 


Crafts Centre 
Crane Kalman 


Drian 


Everyman Foyer 


Fine Art Society 


Folio Society 
Foyles 


Galerie de Seine 


Galerie Pierre Montal 
Galerie One 


Gimpel Fils 
Hanover 


1. C. A. 


Denys Delehanty, Leslie Moore, Arthur Giardelli, / 
Bert Isaac, till 17/5 

“Pictures with an Impact”, till 24/5 
Architectural Treasures of Czechoslovakia, 3—31/5 7 
Wall Papers, till 23/5; Victorian Pottery, from 1/4 i 
*Contemporary British Theatre Design, till 10/5 | 
*Penwith Society of Arts, 17/5—7/6 
*Contemporary British Lithographs, till 10/5 ) 
Primitive and Mediaeval Sculpture from East ; 
Anglican Collections, till 3/5 H 
*The Impressionist Tradition, Part |, 10—31/5 H 
*The Penwith Society of Aris, 14/6—5/7 

Decorative Painting of Japan; Hazor, a Biblical | 
City Excavated; 8 Centuries of Landscape and 
Natural History in European Watercolour 
*Splendid Occasions, till 3/5 

*JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY, till 18/5; Niarchos 
Collection, 23/5—29/6 

Norwegian Prints, Finnish Rugs, till 4/5 

JOYCE BATTY, WILLIAM CROZIER, MARGARET 
MELLIS, till 20/5 

British, Dutch and Italian Masters 

18th Century Paintings and Sculpture, till 10/5; 
Birds and Animals in European and Asian Art, 
till 31/5 

Covent Garden 1858—1958, 14/5—4/6 

SHEILA FELL, till 10/5; HEINZ KOPPEL, till 13/6 
DEV! TUSZYNSKI, till 11/5 

Primitive and Far Eastern Art 

Spring Exhibition of Old Masters 

Chelsea Artists, till 24/5 

DOUGLAS EVERITT, till 18/5; Toynbee Art Club, 
till 15/6 

19th Century Landscape and Genre Paintings 
Lithographs by the Senefelder Club, till 17/5 
HENRYCK GOTLIB, paintings, till 10/5; Valminck, 
Dufy, Marquet, Vuillard, etc. 

MINNA CITRON, MAURICE JADOT and WILLIAM 
MORRIS, paintings, till 17/5; LEON ZACK and NYE 
PHARR, paintings, 20/5—7/6; VERA HALLER, RENE 
LAUBIES, paintings, 10/6—28/6;KIRIAKI, 18—28/6 
LAURIE TAYLER, till 15/5; L. HUNTING, paintings, 
till 1/6 

38th Exhibition of Early English Watercolours and 
Drawings 

HELEN PENNYFEATHER, watercolours, 5—30/5 
HUMBERT and JESSIE WOLFE Memorial Exhibition, 
till 24/5 

CHATIN SARACHI, paintings, till 10/5; Jeffery 
Camp, Leslie Davenpori, Cavendish Morton 
Paintings of Provence, till 10/5 

KEMENY, “sculpture-paintings”, and MAX CHAP- 
MAN, paintings, till 20/5 

Collectors’ Choice 8, till 24/5 

TANCREDI, till 2/5; POLIAKOFF, paintings, 
15/5—20/6 

ASGER JORN, paintings, till 31/5; ANIL GAMINI 
JAYASURIYA, 13 year old Ceylonese artist, from 
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Reading 


Arthur Jeffress 


Lefevre 

Leicester Galleries 
Lords 

John Manning 


Marlborough 
Matthiesen 


Mayor 
New Vision Centre 
Obelisk 


O’Hana 


Piccedilly 


Redfern 


Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco 


Royal Academy of Arts 


R. B. A. Galleries 
St. George’s Gallery Prints 


Arthur Tooth 
Trafford 
Waddington 


Walkers 


Whitechapel 


Wildenstein 
Zwemmer 


Public Library 
City Art Gallery 
Crane Gallery 


Laing Art Gallery 
Art Gallery 


Midland Group Gallery 


The Ashmolean 
Halifax House 


Art Gallery 


University 


14/5; Brasilia, 4—28/6; FAUTRIER, retrospective, 
2/7—2/8 

ALDO PAGLIACCI, till 9/5; WILLIAM CONGDON, 
recent paintings, 13/5—6/6 

DEGAS, monotypes and pastels, till 23/5 
CALLIYANNIS, recent work, till 29/5 

LEONARD, sculpture 

Watercolours and Drawings by Old and Modern 
Masters, till 10/5 

SIGNAC, till 24/5 

MARCEL CARDINAL, paintings; SERGIO DE CA- 
STRO, till 7/6 

FREDERICK GORE 

BRYN JONES and KARL WESCHKE, paintings, 
till 10/5; WILLIAM NEWCOMBE and PADRAIG 
MACHMIADHACHAIN, paintings, till 24/5 
Brandley, Van Haardt, Zangs, Zack, paintings, 
Moore and Epstein, sculpture, till 12/5 

PAUL MAZE, paintings, till 7/6; 19th and 20th 
Century French Masters, 19/6—30/9 

DAVID TINDLE, paintings, till 3/5; Simcock, Tuck- 
well, Leeson 

Sutherland, Moynihan and Alexander, paintings, 
and Dufy, lithographs 


19th and 20th Century French Paintings, till 10/5; 
PHILIP SUTTON, recent paintings, from 15/5 
Works from the Paul Oppé Collection, till 1/6; 
190th Summer Exhibition 

LESLIE KENT, paintings, till 10/5 

RALSTON CRAWFORD, lithographs, till 7/5; ERNST 
FUCHS 

JEAN DUBUFFET, paintings (1943—1957), till 23/5 
PASCOAL DE SOUZA, paintings, till 31/5 

Gallery Exhibition, till 10/5; PAUL POUCHOL, 
paintings, till 7/6; ALVA, paintings 

BARBARA JORGENSEN and EVELYN COOTE LAKE, 
paintings 

COLQUHOUN, till 11/5; The Guggenheim Award 
1958: The British Section, till 1/6 


PRINCE EUGEN, gouaches, till 17/5 

JULIAN TREVELYAN, paintings, till 3/5; MORLEY 
BURY, till 31/5 

*The Impressionist Tradition, Part 1, 7—21/6 
*Modern Israel Painting, till 10/5 

Early English Sporting Paintings 


*DAVID BOMBERG, till 7/6 
Spring Exhibition, till 31/5 


DENNIS WATLING, paintings, till 17/5 


LEONID PASTERNAK, paintings and drawings 
FAY POMERANCE, paintings, till 22/5 


*Arts Council Collection, Part Il: After impres- 
sionism, and Part Ill: Romantic and Abstract, 
till 17/5 


*Contemporary Foreign Lithographs, till 3/5 


Worthing 


Holland 


Graves Art Gallery 
Art Gallery 


City Art Gallery 


The Chinese Scene, till 24/5 
Modern Paintings from the Wertheim Collection f 
till 17/5 ; 
PAUL KLEE, works from the Collection of Myf 


Donald Ogden Stewart, till 26/5; MARGRET BiL.F 


GER, woodcuts, 31/5—29/6 


Amersfoort 


Amsterdam 


Armhem 


Breda 
Buurmalsen 
Delft 


Enkhuizen 
Enschede 
Gouda 

The Hague 


Groningen 
Haarlem 


Leiden 


Nijmegen 
Otterlo 


Rotterdam 


A. G. Huis 
Oude Wevershuis 


Rijksmuseum, Print Cabinet 


Stedeliik Museum 


Tropenmuseum 
Gemeentmuseum 


Rijksmuseum 
Sonsbeek Park 


De Beyerd Cultural Centre 
L. School 

Museum het Prinsenhof 
Mensa 


Museum 
Van Abbe Museum 


Zuiderzeemuseum 
Rijksmuseum Twenthe 
Stedelijk Museum 
Gemeentemuseum 


Museum voor het Onderwijs 
G. Cramer 


Museum 
Museum 
Museum De Lakenhal 


Waaggebouw 
Krdéller-Miller Museum 


Bouwcentrum 
Historisch Museum 
Boymans Museum 


Photography Exhibition, till 26/5 
DESIRE HAINE, till 22/5 
Drawings from the Collection of Chr. P. van 
Eeghen, till 27/5 

World Press Photo Exhibition, 11/4—4/5; H. A. P. 
GRIESHABER and SAL MEYER, till 18/5; A. HEY. 
BOER, etchings, till 16/4; LIPCHITZ, till 5/5; NAUM 
GABO, 24/5—23/6; JACKSON POLLOCK, 7/6—7/7 
Reproductions of Persian Miniatures, till 9/6 
SUZE ROBERTSON, till 15/6; The Heldring Collec. 
tion, till 2/6; Contemporary French Tapestries, 
June-September 

Documentary Exhibition of Netherlands Archi- 
tecture, till November 

4th International Open Air Sculpture Exhibition, 
Summer 

KEES VERWEY, till 16/6 

Netherlands Art of 1550—1900, till 20/5 
“Contour», till 27/5 

JAN HENDRIKSE, till 1/6 

JAN BOUMAN, etchings and drawings, till 30/6 
JOHN CRAVEN, photographs, till 27/5; 20th Cen- 
tury European Art, May-September 

GLORIE VAN HINDELOOPEN, till 1/11 

Arts & Crafts, till 19/5 

PAUL CITROEN, till 2/6 

LE CORBUSIER, till 1/6; W. J. ROZENDAAL, till 9/6; 
Reconstruction Plan for the Beach at Scheve- 
ningen, till 15/6; Documentary Exhibition on the 
Life of Van Gogh, 23/5—13/6; KOKOSCHKA, 
25/7—21/9 

Glass and Crystal Exhibition, Summer 

Paintings by the Masters and Italian Renaissace 
Bronzes 

Modern Art of Oldenburg, till 15/6 

Own Collection 

PIETER GERAEDTS, till 27/5; Dutch Portraits of our 
Time, 13/6—1/9 

Reproductions of Persian Miniatures, 14/6—July 
LIPCHITZ, 17/5—21/7; also exhibition of 19th and 
20th Century sculptors’ drawings 

Architecture Exhibition, 19/5 till September 
English Interiors, till 31/5 

NAUM GABO, sculpture, paintings and drawings, 
till 19/5; H. GOLTZIUS, drawings, till 15/7; 16th- 
19th Century Graphic Works, May 
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Museum voor Land en 
Volkenkunde 
‘t Venster 


Stedelijk Museum 


Centraal Museum 


Kunstliefde 
Utrechtse kring 


African, Melanesian and Tibetan Art, till 1/7 
PETER ALMA, new graphic work, till 2/5 

KAREL APPEL, small format pictures, till 27/5; 
GRIESHABER, and Japanese Folk Art, till 22/6 
RIETVELD, Jubilee Architectural Exhibition, 
10/5—10/8 

Indians of Brazil, till 28/5 

ROLF VAN DER LEUNE, till 19/5 


Biella 
Bologna 


Firenze 


Genova 


Livorno 


Merano 


La Meridiana 
Circolo Artistico 
Galleria del Libraio 
La Loggia 


Galleria Alberti 
Biblioteca Comunale 


Galleria Cosmé 


Galleria dell’Accademia 
Galleria II Fiore 

Galleria L’Indiano 
Galleria Numero 


Galleria La Permanente 
Galleria Spinetti 


Galleria Vigna Nuova 
Galleria S. Matteo 
Galleria R. Rotta 


Bottega d’Arte 
Casa della Cultura 
Centro Artistico 
Galleria Cocchini 


Azienda Autonoma 
di Soggiorno 


Il Fondaco 


Galleria L’Annunciata 
Galleria Apollinaire 


Galleria Dell’Ariete 


Galleria Barbaroux 
Galleria Bergamini 


Galleria Blu 


MARIO CARLETTI, paintings and drawings, March 
LUIGI STRADELLA, paintings, till 29/3 

TAMBURI, paintings and drawings, till 3/4 
FAUTRIER, tempera paintings, drawings and 
lithographs, till 26/3; Italian contemporary artists, 
till 29/4 


OSCAR DI PRATA, paintings, till 5/4; Bonalumi, 
Fossati, Galimberti, paintings till 24/4 

NELLO ALESSANDRINI, paintings and drawings, 
till 23/3 

BERNARDO FIORAVANTI, paintings, till 26/3 

9th Annual Del Fiorino Prize Exhibition, till 27/4 
LEONARDO PAPASOGLI, paintings, till 14/4 
GIULIANO PICCHI, till 2/5 

DUSAN VASIC, paintings, till 2/3; Recent paint- 
ings, till 18/3; SILVANA CENCI, sculpture and 
drawings, till 1/4 

Y. MORTIMER LICHTENAUER, paintigs, till 30/4 
EVA ISMIRLY, paintings, till 26/3; ENRICO SACCH- 
ETTI, drawings, ti!l 9/4; AUGUSTO ZOLDI, paint- 
ings, till 23/4 

F. MILIA, paintings, till 2/5 

MARCELLO MASCHERINI, sculpture, till 18/4 
STEFANO D’AMICO, ceramics, till 7/5 


ETTORE CASTALDI, paintings, March; VOLTOLINO 
FONTANI, till 19/4 

ERNESTO TRECCANI, paintings, till 26/4 

MARIO CARLETTI, paintings, till 18/3 

ERNESTO MUSSI, paintings, till 27/3; ALDO 
CARPI, paintings, till 22/4 


EMILIO DALL’OGLIO, from 29/3; LYONEL FEININ- 
GER, May 

SARO MIRABELLA, drawings till 4/4; LEO CAS- 
TRO, MARIO DELITALA, paintings till 22/4 

RENZO BIASION paintings till 4/4 

G. SCHNEIDER, paintings, March; HERBERT KAUF- 
MANN, paintings till 7/4; SOLDATI, tempera 
paintings and drawings, April; DINO LANARO, 
paintings; MARIO DELUIGI, paintings 

ALBERTO DIATO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA VALEN- 
TINI, ceramics, from 31/3; LUIGI PARZINI, from 15/4 
LUIGI MARTINO, paintings, till 27/3 

GIOVANNI CAPPELLI, paintings and drawings 
till 5/4; TINO VAGLIERI, paintings, till 18/4; MAR- 
CELLO MUCCINI, paintings, from 19/4 

GIANNI DOVA, paintings, till 31/3; ATTANASIO 
SOLDATI, paintings, from 12/4 
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Monfalcone 
Padua 


Galleria Bolzani 
Galleria Cairola 


Centro Artistico San Babila 
Galleria La Colonna 
Galleria del Grattacielo 


Il Milione 


Galleria Montenapoleone 


Galleria del Naviglio 


Galleria delle Ore 


Galleria Pater 


Galleria Ranzini 
Galleria San Fedele 


Galleria Schwarz 
Galleria Seiezione 
Galleria Spotorno 


Galleria Totti 


Il Permanente 


Saletta d’Arte 
Piccola Permanente 
La Chiocciola 
Galleria Flaccovio 
Galleria Camattini 


Galleria Nazionale 
d’Arte Moderna 


Palazzo Barberini 


Galleria Alibert 


Galleria Appia Antica 


L’Attico 


La Bussola 
La Cassapanca 


CESARE MONTI, paintings, till 13/4 


EMMA BARDINI, paintings, till 26/3; LEONARDO | i 


BORGESE, drawings, till 7/4; GUGLIELMO EMA. 
NUEL, paintings, till 9/4; STEFANO FERRAGNI, 
paintings, till 19/4; CARLO CANESTRARI, sculp. 
ture, till 21/4 

FAZIO, sculpture, till 5/5 

ALDO BORGONZONI, paintings, till 27/4 
ETTORE FALCHI, paintings, till 19/4; 
DEWASNE, paintings, till 3/5 

GINO MELONI, temperas and drawings, till 26/3; 
Ruggeri, Saroni, Soffiantino, paintings, till 10/4; 
HELEN ASHBEE, paintings, till 28/4 

GINO BANDERA, paintings, from 3/4; GYORGY 
KEPES, paintings, from 3/4; B. GASPARINI and 
A. PIAZZA, paintings, till 3/5 

MIMMO ROTELLA, paintings, till 17/3; FRANZ 
KLINE, paintings, till 28/3; Burri, Capogrossi, 
Grippa, Fontana, Scanavino, till 11/4; DINO 
LANARO, paintings, till 21/4 

AMPELIO TETTAMANTI, paintings, till 21/3; AU 
GUSTO PEREZ, sculpture, till 4/4 

SILVERIO GALDALDI, paintings, from 25/3; ANTO- 
NIO RECALCATI, paintings, from 5/5 

NINO PAROLA, paintings, till 18/4 

VIRGILIO GUIDI, from 15/3; SERGIO AGOSTINI, 
paintings, from 10/4 

ARTURO CAVALLI, paintings, till 30/3 
BONIFACIO, paintings, till 30/4 

GIACOMO MASELLI, sculpture, from 12/4; ENZO 
VENTURELLI, Architecture for the Nuclear Age, 
1—15/6 

ERIKA LORE KAUFMANN, paintings, 
Group, till 4/4; KARL ROEDER, till 22/4 
GIANNI VAGNETTI, paintings, from 22/3; Young 
Italian Artists, 20/4—16/5 

G. L. GIOVANDOLA, graphic works, till 24/4 
TRAMONTIN, etchings, till 3/5 

CESARE MOCCHIUTTI, paintings and drawings, 
till 2/5 

GIUSEPPE GAMBINO, paintings, till 5/4; SARO 
MIRABELLA, paintings and drawings, till 20/4 
CLAUDIO SPATTINI, till 25/3 


JEAN 


till 21/3; 


Contemporary German and Italian Painters, from 
10/4; JACKSON POLLOCK, March 


EMILIO GRECO, sculpture and drawings, 

from 20/3 

PIETRO MELECCHI, paintings, till 18/3; Da VASTO, 
till 31/3; BRUNO CARACENI, paintings, till 12/4; 
CIARROCCHI, paintings, till 24/4 

Accatino, Caraceni, Ceccarelli, Cervelli, Fuma- 
galli, Lohri, Moriconi, Piacco, Rambaldi, Samona, 
Sartoris, till 15/4 

CASOTTI, paintings, till 4/4; FAUTRIER, temperas, 
drawings, lithographs, till 25/4; FINKELSTEIN 
CASSINARI, from 3/4 

NWARTH ZARIAN, sculpture, till 17/3 
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La Feluca 


La Finestra 
La Fontanella 


Galleria dell’Incontro 


La Medusa 


Galleria dell’'Obelisco 


Odyssia 
La Salita 


San Marco 

San Sebastienello 
Schneider 
Selecta 

ll Segno 

La Tartaruga 

Il Torcoliere 


Vetrine di Chiurazzi 
Galleria Delfino 


Casino 


Galleria Taras 
Ente Provinciale per 
Il Turismo 
Associazione Arti Figurative 


Galleria La Bussola 
Galleria Galatea 


Universita Popolare 


Galleria Buosi 
La Scaletta 
Galleria del Girasole 


Galleria Bevilacqua La Masa 


Galleria del Cavallino 


Galleria San Giorgio 
Galleria San Stefano 


Galleria La Cornice 


ALESSANDRA CAVO, paintings, till 31/3; JAROS- 
LAV NOVKA, paintings, from 5/4 

ARMANDO BURATITI, paintings, till 5/4 

MARY URBAN, paintings, till 17/4; TRAN-THO and 
LE-THY, lacquers, till 27/4 

PIERO BOLLA and LEONARDO MOSSO, paintings, 
from 22/2; JOAN KETOFF, paintings, from 13/3 
MIGUEL ORTIZ BERROCAL, sculpture, and AlL- 
FRED WINTER-RUST, paintings, from 22/3; BRU- 
NORI, from 19/4 

FRANCIS BACON, paintings, from 10/3; JOSE DE 
LA PAYESE, paintings, from 24/3 

RENATO BIROLLI, paintings, April 

BURRI, paintings, from 12/3; ADRIANO PARISOT, 
from 3/5 

PAOLO BUCCI, paintings, ANGELO GEMINI, sculp- 
ture, till 23/3 

TONIOLO, paintings, till 25/3; CARCHIETTI, paint- 
ings, till 8/4; CEROLI, sculpture, till 19/4 
MOHSEN VASIRI, paintings and drawings, till 1/3; 
GINO GREGORI, paintings, till 15/3; FULBRIGHT 
ARTISTS, till 30/3; Collages and prints, till 15/5 
GENNARO PICINNI, paintings, till 30/3 

FRANCE MIHELIC, engravings, till 12/4; ANTONIO 
SCORDIA, paintings, till 4/5 

FRANZ KLINE, paintings, from 27/2; Group Il: Bird, 
Kirchberger, Pfahler, Sieber, from 12/4 

GOYA and PICASSO: The Tauromachia; from 12/4 
RENATO GUTTUSO, paintings, till 23/4 

DINO TOSCANI, paintings, till 12/4 

Masters of Contemporary Painting, till 15/4 


50 Contemporary Painters, till 20/3 


MARCANTONIO, paintings, till 3/4 

ANTONIO CARENA, paintings, from 17/3; ALFRED 
WINTER-RUST, paintings, from 10/4 

Campigli, Casorati, Sironi, from 25/3 
STANISLAUS LEPRI, paintings and drawings, 
till 5/4; BALTHUS, paintings, till 30/4 

REMO WOLF, paintings, till 25/3; MARIO DISER- 
TORI, paintings, till 25/4 

FRANCO BATACCHI, paintings, till 12/4 
GIUSEPPE REBESCO, paintings, till 26/4 

XAVIER BUENO and ALIGI SASSU, paintings, 
till 25/4 

The 29th Biennale, 

with the participation of 35 Nations, from June 14 
LEONARDO MARIANI, paintings, till 6/4; ANDREI- 
NA ROSA, paintings, till 2/5 

PIERRE CLERCK, paintings, till 1/4; New Tenden- 
cies, till 13/4; UGO GIANNATTASIO, paintings, 
till 23/4 

ALBERTO ZAMARA, paintings, till 11/4 
LEONARDO COMINOTTO, paintings, till 3/4; LEILA 
CASELLI, paintings, till 19/4; CESARE CARANTINI, 
paintings, till 30/4 

MARCELLO VIANELLO, paintings, till 20/4; RENATO 
FRONZA, paintings, till 30/4 
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Ascona 


Basel 


La Chaux- 
de-Fonds 


Chur 


Fribourg 


Geneva 


Lausanne 


Locarno 


Lucerne 
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Schloss 
La Cittadelia 


Kunsthalle 


Kunstmuseum 


Galerie d'Art Moderne 


Galerie Beyeler 


Atelier Riehentor 
Kunsthalle 


Kunstmuseum 
Galerie Auriga 
Verena Muller 


Spitteler 
Galerie 33 


Galerie Numaga 
Kunsthaus 


Musée d’Art et d’Histoire 


Musée Rath 
Athénée 


Gerald Cramer 
Motte 


Galerie des Nouveaux 
Grands Magasins 


Paul Valloton 
Il Portico 


Kunstmuseum 


Schaffhausen Museum zu Allerheiligen 


ALOIS CARIGIET, till 31/5 
HERTA HAUSMANN, paintings, W. ROELLI ang 

P. MERTENS, photographs, till 9/5; HELEN DAHM, 

till 30/5 

“The New American Painting”, assembled and 

circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, New 

York, till 19/5; JACKSON POLLOCK, till 26/5; 

Basel Artists, 7/6—6/7 

FUSSLI (1741—1825), drawings In the Basel Print 

Cabinet, till 1/6 


GEORGES MATHIEU, recent paintings and gov. — 


aches, till 29/5; PIERRE SOULAGES, graphic work, 
31/5—26/6 


Appel, Dubuffet, Fautrier, Georges, Hartung, Rio © 


pelle, Tapies, Wols, April—May 

RICCO, 10/5—4/6 

CUNO AMIET, retrospective exhibition on his 
90th birthday, till 4/5; BRAM VAN VELDE and) 
EUGENE de KERMADEC, 10/5—15/6; The Family of 
Man, 21/6—3/8 

ALFRED SISLEY, till 13/4 

EGBERT MOEHSNANG, till 31/5 

MAX HERZOG and TRUDY SCHLATTER, till 23/5; | 
NIKLAUS STOECKLIN, 31/5—29/6 

MARGUERITA OSSWALD-TOPPI, till 4/6 

MARKUS PRACHENSKY and ARNULF RAINER, | 
till 1/5; ERNST FAESI, till 22/5 


CAVALLARO, paintings, till 3/5; JEAN LEPPIEN and 
CARLO BARATELLI, paintings, till 24/5 


Graphic works from private collections in the 
area, 18/5—22/6 


“La Civilisation fribourgeoise en 1830 et le ser- 
vice de Naples”, till 1/7; MURIEL BLANCPAIN and 
RAYMOND MEUWLY, graphic works, till 11/5; 
GEORGES ROUAULT, watercolours and graphic 
works, 1/7—20/8; “An Old Ally, the City of Morat”, 
15/7—15/9 


The Family of Man, till 25/5 
ROBERT HUMBLOT, till 14/5; RAFFY-LE-PERSAN, 
17/5—12/6 


CHAGALL, prints, till 30/6 
MAC AVOY, till 31/5 


T. STRAWINSKY, till 21/5; Works of Religious 
Art, 24/5—11/6 


HENRI DUDANT, paintings, 17/5—7/6 

GIOVANNI GENUCCHI and FLAVIO PAOLUCCI, 
till 18/5 

MAX HUNZIKER, till 8/6; Young Painters of France 
and Germany, 5/7—30/9 


ROBERT WEHRLIN, till 1/6 


ee ae ee 


Zuricl 


Akr 
Ant 


Ath 


St. Gall Kunstverein 


WERNER BISCHOF, the photographic work, till 
18/5; VARLIN, retrospective exhibition, 1/6 till 
mid-July; The Family of Man, August till Septem- 
ber 

A. CHAVAZ, UGO CLEIS, J. EPPER, paintings, 
24/8—21/9 

RAOUL DUFY, paintings, watercolours, drawings, 
till 4/5 

BERNARD BUFFET, till 6/5; ESTHER BRUNNER, 

till 31/5 

Old and New Architecture of Mexico, till 18/5; 
KONRAD WACHSMANN: Building In our Time, 
23/5—22/6; HENRY VAN DE VELDE (1863—1957), 
till 15/8 

Opening of the New Wing: The Bihrle Collection 
Young Zurich Artists 

MAX PECHSTEIN, early drawings and water 
colours, till 17/5 

PIERRE FREY, till 3/6 


Contemporary Masters and Young Artists 
BARNABE, 17/5—14/6 


Six Modern British Painters: Sandra Blow, Alan 
Davie, William Gear, Peter Kinley, Peter Lanyon, 
Louis Le Brocquy, presented by Lawrence Allo- 
way, till 31/5; ALBERT ANKER, paintings, June 


LURCAT, tapestries, gouaches, ceramics, till 14/6; 
CLAVE, gouaches and graphic works, MARIA 
SAN MARTI, watercolours, 16/6—5/7 


MARIE LUISE HANY, paintings and graphic works, 
8/5—5/6 


Young Swiss Painters, 20/5—18/6 


RUTH and FRED STAUFFER, 9/5—3/6; LEPPIEN, 
June; Summer Exhibition, July 


PAUL CONZELMANN, paintings, 28/5—20/6 


WILLY SUTER, ADOLF FUNK, and CONSTANT LE 
BRETON, till 31/5 


DAHM, Kunstmuseum 
Winterthur Kunstmuseum 
ed and 
Y can Galerie ABC 
>I Print Zurich Kunstgewerbemuseum 
d gou- 
> Work, Kunsthaus 
=o Helmhaus 
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CCl, Ann Arbor University of Michigan 
nce Atlantic City Contemporary Painting 
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UNITED STATES CALENDAR 


(Exhibitions marked with an asterisk are circulated by The Smithsonian Institution.) 


Modern French Lithographs, 8/6—5/7 


The Life of Christ, graphic works circulated by 
the A.F.A., 3/6—12/8 


18th American Colour Print Society Travelling 
Exhibition, June—August 
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Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Columbia 
Columbus 


Coshocton 
Dallas 


Dayton 
Detroit 


Grand Rapids 


Museum of Art 


The New Gallery 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Hunter Gallery of Art 
Art Institute 


Print Exhibitions, 
1758 North Wells 


Museum of Art 


Museum of Art 


Howard Wise Gallery 


Museum of Art 
Museum of Arts & Crafts 


Memorial Museum 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Art Institute 
Institute of Arts 


Art Gallery 


19th Century American Prints, till 20/5; Prints by | 


Matisse and Picasso, May—September; Old 
Master Prints, June—September 


BARNETT NEWMAN, retrospective exhibition © 


presented by Clement Greenberg and E.C 
Goossen, May 


PILLEMENT and 18th Century French Designers, 
Prints and colored drawings, till 30/6; DAUMIER, 
anniversary exhibition, July—September 


*2nd Pacific Coast Biennial, till 30/6 


UMBERTO BOCCIONI, drawings and prints from 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Winston, 
till 27/4; RICHARD FLORSHEIM, prints, till 8/6; 
Oceanic Art, till 1/6; BORIS ANISFIELD, paintings, 
8/5—8/6; 18th annual exhibition of the Society 
for Contemporary American Art, 8/5—8/6; 20th 
Century Ceramics, till 3/8; 6lst annual exhibition 
of Chicago Artists, 16—30/7 


Oregon Printmakers (Harry Widman, Ray Leua, 
Gordon Gilkey), June; Group show, July; Two 
Chicago Printmakers (Harold McWhinnie and 
Hugh Brennan), August 

1958 Ohio Printmakers Exhibition, lent by the 
Dayton Art Institute, May; Yugoslav Prints from 
the 2nd Ljubljana Biennial, 7/6—30/9; Selections 
from the 5th Biennial of Color Lithography, 
7/6—30/9 

40th May Exhibition of Cleveland Artists and 
Craftsmen, 14/5—22/6; MAILLOL, bronzes, 1/7— 
31/8; American Institute of Architects, Cleveland 
Chapter — exhibition of recent work in the area, 
8/7—10/8; CARTIER BRESSON, 385 photographs, 
circulated by the A.F.A., 19/8—30/9 

WILLI BAUMEISTER, paintings, and five contemp- 
orary German painters (Cavael, Jaenisch, Nay, 
Trier, Winter), organized with the cooperation of 
Kleemann Galleries, New York, through May; 
GEORGES BRAQUE, graphic works, and Japanese 
paintings by members of The Bizyutu Bunka 
Group, June 

Polish Graphic Art, 25/5—9/6 

*CARL BODMER, paintings of Indian Frontier 
days, June 

*Religious Banners, till 30/6 

*GEORGE BELLOWS, prints and drawings, 8—30/6; 
*WINSTON CHURCHILL, paintings, till 11/6 

*100 Years of American Architecture, 5—29/6 
TRUMAN BAILEY, crafts, till 25/5; Drawings from 
the Permanent Collection, till 4/5; Detroit school 
student work, till 18/5 


Prints by Michigan Artists, till 26/5; *12 Scandina- 
vian Designers, 9—30/6; Musical Themes in Prints, 
June and July; International Color Lithographs 
from the Cincinnati Biennial, 25/8—21/9 
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Hagerstown 
Hartford 


Houston 
Kennebunk 


Laguna Beach 
La Jolla 


Las Vegas 
Long Beach 


Los Angeles 


Louisville 


Massillon 
Memphis 


Middletown 


Minneapolis 


Natchitoches 


Newark, 
Delaware 


Newark, N. J. 


New Bruns- 
wick, 


New Orleans 


Museum of Fine Arts 
Wadsworth Atheneum 


Foley’s 
Brick Store Museum 


State University, School of Art 


Art Association 
Art Center 


Highlands University 
Museum of Art 


County Museum 


Landau Gallery 


Esther Robles 


J. B. Speed Museum 


Museum 
Brooks Memorial Gallery 


Davison Art Center 


Public Library 
Walker Art Center 


Northwestern College 


University of Delaware 
Public Library 


Douglass College 


Isaac Delgado Museum 


Prints from the Museum Collection, 2/7—31/8 
*Swiss Peasant Art, till 13/4; Prints presented by 
Allerton C. Hickmott, till 13/4; “A Director’s Taste 
and Achievement”, an exhibition in homage to 
the late A. Everett Austin, Jr., till 1/6 

*Japanese Woodcuts, Part |, 8—30/6 


Graphic Art from Brooklyn Society of Artists, 
July; 18th Annual Members Exhibition, August 
*Good Design in Switzerland, till 8/6 

60 prints by California printmakers, 28/5—28/6 
FRED HOLLE, paintings and drawings, till 25/5; 
*Tessai Exhibition, till 10/6; STANLEY LEVINE, 
paintings and drawings, 28/5—22/6; MIRIAM 
BAYERN, sculpture, 25/6—20/7 

FREDERICK OHARA, 29/6—1/8 

Contemporary British Printmakers, 11/5—1/6; Long 
Beach Art Association Exhibition, 8/6—6/7 


DEGAS, paintings, drawings, prints and sculpture, 
till 6/4; JAMES GILLRAY, prints, till 1/6; 1958 
Annual of local artists, 21/5—27/6 


JOHN PAUL JONES, paintings, May; ORREL P. 
REED, Jr., June; JOHN MCLAUGHLIN, July; Ger- 
man Expressionist prints, August 


REVEREND TOBIAS, calligraphy, May; JOHN VON 
WICHT, painting, June 


MUNCH, 100 etchings, lithographs and woodcuts, 
till 22/5; 18th and 19th Century Japanese Prints, 
till 22/6 


JOAN DREW, prints, August 


Contemporary American Prints, till 30/6; Con- 
temporary color prints, 17—30/8 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, lithographs; GABOR PE- 
TERDI, prints, STOW WEGENROTH, lithographs, 
May—June 


*The Austrian Book, 19/5—21/6 

1958 Biennale of paintings, prints and sculpture 
by artists of the northern middle-western states 
and Canada, May; JOHN SZARKOWKI, photo- 
graphs, till 15/6; BERNARD LEACH, pottery, 18/5— 
30/6; KARIN LANGSTROM, weaving, till 18/5; 
BITTAN VALBERG, rugs, till 18/5 


8th Southwestern Print and Drawing Exhibition, 
till 8/6 


*Chinese Ivories, 23/6—1/8 


Mezzotints, lithographs, etchings and engravings 
of boxers and boxing, July and August 


A Selection of 15th—19th Century European and 
American Paintings from the Rutgers University 
Art Collection, April 


Contemporary Italian prints, till 15/5 


Metropolitan Museum 


Museum of Modern Art 


Museum of Primitive Art 
Museum of Natural History 
Guggenheim Museum 
Whitney Museum 


Jewish Museum 


Brooklyn Museum 


Morgan Library 


Alan Gallery 


Argent 


Artists’ 


Avant-Garde 


Barone 
Bodley 


Borgenicht 
Brata 

Burr 
Camino 


Caravan 


Carlebach 
Leo Castelli 


Chase 
Collectors’ 


Contemporaries 


Contemporary Arts 


Davis 


Peter Deitsch 


Delacorte 
Downtown 
Durlacher 


*A Century of City Views, prints from the Royal [7 
Library, Stockholm, till 15/6; Prints by Callot ang | 
Daumier, 30/5—4/10; Amazons in Greek Art, till 
15/6 
JUAN GRIS, paintings, drawings, prints, till 1/6; 
The Bareiss Collection, till 11/5; American Archi. 
tecture, 14/5—7/9 

Art of Ancient Peru, till 18/5; African Sculpture 
from New York Collections, opening 28/5 

Rhys Caparn, Tom Hardy, Jane Wasey, anima 
sculpture 

New Accessions 

New Accessions, till 15/6 

Contemporary Ceremoial Art; ZVI GALI, paint. 
ings 

National Print Biennial, til 29/6; “Brooklyn Bridge 
75th Anniversary Exhibition”, till 27/7; Brooklyn 
Artists, till 1/9 

16th Century Italian Drawings, till 13/6; New 
Accessions 

JACOB LAWRENCE, paintings, till 24/5 

Greek Artists (an exchange exhibition), through 
May 

New Talent Group, till 5/6 

Harold Anchel, Evelyn Eller, Mark Goldhammar, 
Helen Wellner, paintings, till 7/6 

JAMES BOYNTON, paintings, till 24/5; Gallery 
Group, 26/5—15/6 

JOHN BARRINGTON BAYLEY, architectural de- 
signs and drawings, through May 

EARLE OLSEN, paintings, till 30/5 

RONALD BLADEN, paintings, till 29/5 


Herbert Beekman, Jo Warner, Som Goodman, 
till 29/5 


Leiton Haring, Christine R. Nisbet, John McClellan, 
till 24/5 


Ancient and Primitive Art, through July 


Paintings (1910—1950 by Arp, De Chirico, Del- 
aunay, Domela, Dubuffet, Max Ernst, Giacometti, 
Kandinsky, Miro, Mondrian, Picabia, Pollock, 
through May 


HELEN FRANK, paintings, till 7/6 
New Talent, till 31/5 


EMILE SABOURAUD, paintings, till 17/5; Con- 
temporary German paintings, till 31/5 


TOM CLANCY, paintings, till 6/6 
DANIEL SCHWARTZ, paintings, till 24/5, 


ZEV, 15 etchings, till 31/5; Prints by modern 
masters 


STUART DAVIS, drawings and watercolours, May 
CHARLES DEMUTH, watercolors, till 7/6 


EDWARD MELCARTH, till 17/5; Group, till Sep- 
tember 
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Duveen Bros. 
Duveen-Graham 
Emmerich 


Este 
Fine Arts Associates 


Fleischman 


Rose Fried 
Gallery 75 
James Graham 


Grand Central 
Grand Central Moderns 
Grimaud 


Hansa 
Heller 


Hirschl-Adler 
Martha Jackson 
James 


Janis 


Kleemann 


Kootz 


Krasner 
Kraushaar 


Little Studio 
Marino 
Matisse 


Meltzer 
Mi Chou 


Midtown 
Milch 
New Art Center 


Nordness 
Parma 


PILLEMENT (1728—1808), “Chinoiseries”, May 
Painting and sculpture group, May 


Pre-Columbian Sculpture of 1500 B.C.—300 B.C., 
May; Artists as Collectors, June 


Five Centuries of Master Drawings, 12/5—30/6 
LAURENS, sculpture, till 17/5; Walter Barker, 
Alexandre Garbell and André Lanskoy, paintings, 
till 31/5 

ALICE JOHNSON, till 16/5; 2nd Print and Drawing 
Annual, 18/5—13/6 


Lewitin, Loew, Vicente, Yunkers, till 31/5 
THEOBALD, paintings, May 


JACOB EPSTEIN, bronzes, till 17/5; STANLEY 
MURPHY, 20/5—14/6 


BERNT BALCHEN, watercolors, A. SHELDON PEN- 
NOYER, paintings, till 29/5 


ALBERT KOTIN, paintings, till 24/5; Gallery Group, 
June 

Contemporary European Lithographs—Rouault, 
Leger, Villon, etc., May 


Lilly Brody, Jean Follett, Myron Stout, till 31/5 


ALSTON, till 17/5; FERRUGGIO, till 7/6 

LILIAN MACKENDRICK, paintings, till 28/5 
HAROLD ALTMAN, drawings; Master Drawings; 
APPEL, gouaches, May; American and Interna- 
tional painting and sculpture, 3—27/6 

JAMES and NIEVES BILLMYER, paintings and 
drawings, till 15/5; Annual Group Show, 16/5—5/6 
Tapestries by Picasso, Matisse, Miro, Leger, 
Rouault, till 17/5; FRANZ KLINE, till 14/6 

ALEXEJ and ANDREAS JAWLENSKY, paintings, 
till 5/5; Gallery Group, through June 

WILLIAM RONALD, till 10/5; Four Paris Painters: 
Dubuffet, Serpan, Sugai, Zao Wou-Ki, 13—31/5 
JERRY OKIMOTO, paintings, till 17/5; ALICE VA- 
LENSTEIN, till 31/5 

Karl Schrag, Carl Morris, William Kienbusch, 19/5— 
13/6 

R. J. CHRISTENSEN, paintings, till 21/5 

MARIA LUISA RIOS, paintings, 22/5—7/6 
GIACOMETTI, May; Contemporary European and 
American Artists, June 

19th Annual Exhibition of the National Serigraph 
Society, May 

Chinese Calligraphy and calligraphic paintings, 
27/5—21/6 

WILLIAM THON, till 10/5; HANIA BARTLE, till 21/5 
Contemporary American Artists, May 

LAUTREC, lithographs and posters; FEININGER, 
watercolours and woodcuts, May 

WALTER MEIGS, paintings, till 30/5 

ROBERT KEYSER, collages, tili 28/5 
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Poindexter 


Rehn 
Condon Riley 
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Salpeter 
Bertha Schaefer 


Schoneman 
Jacques Seligmann 
Sculpture Center 
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St. Etienne 


Esther Stuttman 
Sudamericana 
Terrain 


Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 


Village Art Center 
Viviano 


Maynard Walker 
Washington-Irving 
Weyhe 

Ruth White 


Wildenstein 


Wittenborn 


ORA HAMBLETT, paintings, 12—31/5 


Charles SHAW, recent paintings, till 3/5; BETSy 
FLAGG MELCHER, portraits, till 24/5 
ASAWA, wire sculpture, till 24/5 


Seasonal Review: Paintings and Sculpture by 
Moder Masters, till 6/6 


JOSEF HEAD, paintings, till 17/5; MATABE GOTO, | 


paintings, 19—31/5 
YARNALL, sculpture, till 15/5; MACHIN, till 315 


EMERSON WOELFFER, paintings, till 17/5; WAL. 


TER GUTMAN, drawings, till 29/5 

RUTH GIKOW, paintings, till 24/5 

PANETH, paintings, till 24/5 

BERNARD LANGLAIS, paintings, till 22/5; Group 
show, 26/5—3/7 

MASSON, recent and earlier paintings, till 17/5; 
Da Silva, Hartung, Kallos, Istrati, and others, 
through June 

ROBERT KABAK, paintings, till 24/5 

“42 in Canvas and Collage”, till 24/5; “Fact & 
Fantasy ‘58”, till August 

Modern French Paintings, May 

PAUL ZIMMERMAN, paintings, till 5/4 

NINA WINKEL, GRETE SCHULLER, ILSE ERYTH. 
ROPEL, sculpture, till 25/5 

MARIO GARCIA, till 17/5; Stable Annual, 20/5— 
14/6 

Two anonymous American Expressionist painters, 
May 

ARNOLD HOFFMANN, Jr., paintings, till 31/5 
Contemporary Latin American Artists, till 7/6 

S. Maier, W. Christopher, R. Dienes, till 18/5; 
Group, from 19/5 

STEPHEN SPECTOR, paintings, till 24/5 

M. GLUCKMAN, paintings, M. SOMMERBURG, 
prints, 19/5—6/6 

BIROLLI, paintings, till 3/5; American and Euro- 
pean Artists 

American and European Paintings, May 
RUBINGTON, paintings, 26/5—14/6 

Spring 1958 Group Exhibition, May 

Conover, Hoyt, Leiber, Neustadt, Perlmutter, 
Seidler, till 31/5; CESAR ZAZUETA, sculpture, 
CARLOS C. SERPAS, drawings, till 7/6 

RENOIR, Loan Exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, till 10/5; ARMANDO BARRIOS, paintings, 
till 10/5 

MIMMO ROTELLA, collages, till 30/4; ANTON 
HEYBOER, etchings, till 17/5 


PIETRO LAZZARI, paintings and drawings, THE. | 
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Oakland 
Oberlin 
Philadelphia 
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Reading 
San Diego 


San Francisco 


San Jose 
Scranton 


Seattle 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Utica 


Washington 


West Palm 
Beach, 
Florida 

Worcester 


Workshop 


World House 


Zabriskie 


Municipal Art Center 
Allen Memorial Museum 
Museum of Art 


Carnegie Institute 


Museum of Art 
Public Museum 
Fine Arts Gallery 


Museum of Art 
Achenbach Foundation 


Rosicrucian Museum 
Everhart Museum 


Art Museum 


Zoe Dusanne 
Otto Seligman 
University, Henry Gallery 


City Art Museum 
Public Library 
College of St. Catherine 


Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute 

Corcoran Gallery, Institute of 
Contemporary Arts 


National Gallery 


Library of Congress 


Norton Gallery 
Art Museum 


Figure drawings by 30 contemporary artists, 
till 16/6 


KLEE, watercolors and drawings, till 17/5; HER- 
BERT, paintings, till 31/5; LEE GATCH, paintings, 
20/5—14/6 


JOSEPH STELLA (1880—1945), watercolors, pas- 
tels, drawings, till 31/5 

*Early prints and drawings of California, till 1/6 
Modern French Color Lithographs, May 

Graphic Art of the Southwest, till 18/5; MAILLOL, 
sculpture, drawings and prints, till 15/5; Recent 
Acquisitions, 29/5—31/8 

JACQUES VILLON, prints, till 18/5; Contemporary 
French Printmakers, 19/5—21/9 

16th—18th Century Color Woodcuts, till 30/5 
From Renoir to Picasso: graphic works, 8/6—7/7 
*Early prints and drawings of California, 13/7— 
14/9 

MUNCH, 6/6—29/6 

ARMIN HANSEN, 31/5—29/6; JUNE WAYNE, 9/8— 
7/9 

*SARGENT, watercolours, 14/6—14/7 

IRWIN ROSENHOUSE, color lithographs; prints 
from the George May Collection, 1/7—31/8 
PAUL HORIUCHI, casein and sumi paintings, 

till 16/3 

CHARMION VON WIEGAND, recent work, June 
PEHR HALLSTEN, paintings, May 

Contemporary British Prints, till 8/6 

Japanese Prints, till 30/6 

Prairie Printmakers, June 

Religious prints from Diirer to Rouault, from the 
George Binet Collection, till 26/5 


HANS HOFMANN, paintings of 1902—1956, till 20/4 


HANS RICHTER, on his 70th Birthday: paintings, 
scrolls and drawings of 1915—1958, till 11/5 

“The Fantastic, the Occult and the Bizarre in 
Prints”, from the Rosenwald Collection, till 11/5; 
REMBRANDT, drawings and prints from the Ro- 
senwald and Widener Collections, 1/8—1/9 

1958 Pennell National Exhibition of Prints, till 31/8 


ROUAULT, prints, June 

Worcester Art Museum School Exhibition, 24/5— 
22/6; 19th Century European Prints, 26/5—20/7; 
New England Painters (from the 1958 Boston Arts 
Festivai), 19/7—14/9 
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Notice: 


With this number ART INTERNATIONAL suspends 
publication for the season. The next number will 


appear after the holidays, in September. 
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du 6 au 28 juin 


O. H. Hajek; Rdumliche Konstruktion IV, 1956 
Bronze, 75 cm high 
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May: K. O. GOTZ 


June-July: Six Young 
British Painters 
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